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The harmonious arrangement of hues, values and intensities is the first requisite of a good color picture. 
The Catalina pottery seen here was arranged and photographed by Hi Williams for the Oxford Paper Co., 





A Big picture of a little girl 


development. Brovira is available in a wide 
range of contrasts on single or double 
weight stock. Get these great papers at 
your dealer’s today. Agfa Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York. Made in U. S. A. 


RE you always able to make prints 

that do full justice to your negatives . . . 

pictures that are instantly recognized for 
their quality? 


If not . . . we suggest that you try Agfa’s 
two famous enlarging papers—Cykora and 
Brovira. 


The warm-toned Cykora emulsion incorpo- 
rates an improved full-scale range of tones 
| that results in photographs of added beauty 
and accuracy. Cykora is well-adapted to 
toning, comes in three contrast grades, and a 
variety of attractive surfaces. 


Brovira paper is famous for the clearness and 
_depth, the lustrous blacks and_ brilliant 
highlights it produces. Brovira has remark- 
able latitude and permits wide control in 


Agfa 


BROVIRA CYKORA 
PAPERS 
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“Bottled Sunlight" 
Sirs: 

Aren’t you giving us a bum steer 
by calling flash bulbs “bottled sun- 
light”? Sunlight must be millions of 
times as bright as light from any 
flash bulb ever could be, and as far 
as I know Minicam is the only pho- 
tographic publication falling for such 
a phoney term as, “bottled sunlight.” 

I use No. 21 photoflash bulbs in 
my work. Why don’t you take one 
of those, for example, compare it with 
the sun and see how many millions 
of times wrong you are? 

H. E. A. Frank. 


Boston, Mass. 
Some day, a flash bulb may be 
made to equal the sun’s brilliance 
of 950 candles per square milli- 
meter. Today, a flash bulb is 
brilliant enough to merit being 
called, “bottled sunlight.” What 
a great research laboratory has to 
say on the subject is given in the 
letter that follows. (Page 6.) Ed. 


“Who's the Fairest?” 
From Kodachrome by Allan Richardson 


ARTICLES 


What You Want to Know About Lenses 
by Luke Hammer 

Double-Action Figure Pictures 
by William M. Rittase 
Design a la Carte by S. J. Ressetar 
Put a Curve in Your Portraits. by Avery Slack 
Make a Light Modulator. .. by L. Moholy-Nagy 
Imitating Screen Stars with Mirror Magic 

by Allan Richardson 
The Art of Color by H. Crowell Pepper 
Photo-Editors Wanted by Alexander King 
Use Your Pocket Spotlight. .by Robt. Deardorff 
What to Photograph in Florida. . by Sally Pepper 


5-MINUTE FEATURES 


Foto-Fallacies 

Sell Photos to Newspapers 
Oddities Before the Camera 
Mix Your Own Solutions 


DEPARTMENTS 


Picture of the Month 
Photo Data Clip Sheets 
The Story Behind the Picture 
Behind the News Camera 
Kamera Kwiz 

Inside Hollywood 

Being Critical 

Exhibits 

Photography Trade News 
Salons 

Camera Club Doings 
Build It. Yourself 

Book Reviews 

Questions and Answers 
Contest Calendar 


CINECAM 
How Hollywood Films Epics in Miniature 

by Philip Bailey 113 
Making Titles That Work. .by Wm. L. Morgan 116 
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DEVELOP YOUR FILMS 
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CORRECT FAULTY EXPOSURE 
INCREASE SHADOW DETAIL 
BRING OUT HIGHLIGHTS 
REDUCE HALATION 
IMPROVE BALANCE 
The P & H PROCESS is not just an- 
other chemical developer, but a 
basically different theory and me- 
chanical method. P & H quality can- 


not be duplicated by any chemical 
Beware of imite- method alone. 


seatiee ah 


wages uaits Acclaimed by professionals, easily 
seabevelgperteer and successfully used by amateurs, 
the revolutionary new P & H DEVEL- 

OPING PROCESS not only produces better results 
but actually corrects mistakes. Produces more bril- 
liant highlights, sharper shadow detail, finer grain; 
reduces halation and permits increased film speed. 


The P & H PROCESS 
will give you out- 
standing results—in a 
simple and economi- 
cal way. 


For consistently bet- 
ter pictures, start 
using P & H today. 


Ask your dealer for 
complete details. If he 
cannot supply them, 
write your nearest dis- 
tributor (listed below) 
for free, illustrated 
folder. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, P & H CORP. 


P & H CORPORATION 


7000 ROMAINE STREEP © HOLLYWOOD. 


$450 


FOR 35 MM. UNIT... TO BE 
USED WITH YOUR OWN TANK 


pnt on R-20, illustrated below, 

27 on aca sce 8 ape 
/ except 

sure 35 mm. film. Price . $3.50 


CALIFORNIA 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @© W. E. BOOTH COMPANY, TORONTO, CANAD 
JOHN WARD CALDWELL, HONOLULL HAWAII @ FOTO MANTEL, MEXICO, D 
OxFOROD PRODUCTS COMPANY NC HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT oun @) APE TOWN 


SOUTH AFR 











"1/30th of the Sun" 


Sirs: 


In comparing the brilliance of a No. 21 
MAZDA photoflash lamp with that of the sun 
we might proceed as follows: For purposes of 
calculation, let us assume that the lamp is a 
perfect sphere. It produces 4,500,000 lumens 
at the peak of the flash. Since one mean 
spherical candlepower equals 12.57 lumens, we 
divide 4,500,000 by 12.57 and get 358,000 as 
the mean spherical candlepower of the source. 

The lamp is 2% inches in diameter, so we 
will assume that it has an area of about 17.72 
square inches (47r2). Dividing this into the 
mean spherical candlepower we find that the 
lamp has a brightness of 20,200 candles per 
square inch. Converting to square millimeters, 
we get about 31. 


In other words, the brightness of the lamp at 
peak intensity is about 31 candles per square 
millimeter or roughly about 1/30 that of the 
surface of the sun if we take that to be 950 
candles per square millimeter! 

You understand, of course, that this method 
of calculation cannot be considered extremely 
accurate. For one thing, the lamp actually is 
not a perfect sphere, and of course no light 
is emitted through the base, a fact that might 
make it wise to boost our result by a few per 


cent. Another consideration is that all sections 
of the aluminum foil do not burn with equal 
brightness at ‘any given instant. However, this 
procedure should give a reasonably close ap- 
proximation. 

R. W. Morris. 
General Electric Co., 
Nela Park Engineering Div. 





“Take It Slower" 
Sirs: 

“I wish I could photograph that,’ I have 
said a thousand times at the sight of a pleasant 
scene at home, and your article last month, 
“Take It Slower,” showed me the way. 

I was amazed when I found that pictures 
without any 
artificial light 
whatsoever could 
be taken as eas- 
ily indoors as 
out. 

The exposure 
for the enclosed 
snapshot was 
1/25th second 
at f4.5, using 
Agfa Ultraspeed 
film. The only illumination was from a side 





Albert ANSWERS YOUR DEMAND 


EASEL 





NEW TROJAN EASEL 


9 "TROJAN" ADVANTAGES 


That make this new easel a worthy companion for the famous 


Albert Automatic. 


*Perfect Paper Alignment — Channel 
grip permits easy insertion of paper, 
even under subdued light—and holds masking band 
paper firmly in line 


*Clock-Spring Masking Bands — Al- adjustment of all sizes 







RETAIL 


Here’s an enlarging easel that answers the old 
to paper sizes, without necessity of question @f how to get ‘professional’ enlarge- 
tightening screws. Sliders carrying ments but stay within a budget. The New Trojan 


are accurately ma- 
at lene assuring is the solution—an easel manufactured to rigid 


name Albert specifications that insures accurate mask- 


ing; sharp edges; true rectangles; freedom from 


ways lie flat; hold } anne firmly and = *€asily Visible Numbers—Large, white fogging light reflections; better, easier enlarging 


evenly. to prevent ing at edges numbers ol 


and assure straight, even borders. Pp ined size easy, adjustment -_yet sells at a popular price. 


s' 

*Black Fog-Free Finish—On printing subdued light 

surface, prev fogging on single 
woiaht paper 94 reflection. 
*Frame Rigidly Constructed — Satin 
chrome steel frame designed to give *Non-Slipping Base— 
equal pressure on all four corne’s 
and on all points of masking strips. 


*Easy Border Adjustment—Exclusive —Borders from 1,” 
a ing mechanism enables operator a5 take enlarging ge 
to adjust borders quickly and easily 1”x14”" 


OUbsrte sr ESiaAtty CoO. 
231 S. Green Street, 
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juipped 
rubber pads to prevent slipping, 


*Range ot Borders and Parer, Sizes us for a descriptive leaflet. 
114", 


even under 


EASY TO OPERATE 


. iti — 
be ge AE Gorient fe rats —— Get your dealer to demonstrate the New Trojan 


Easel. He will show you how simply, easily and 
with efficiently it operates—point out the 9 important 
features. If your dealer has none in stock, write 


and 
See it at your dealer. Write Dept. C-7 for 
= © further details. 


Chicago, Ill. 






























window and the two windows visible in the 
background. I find that I can take pictures 
almost any place in the house on bright days 
by putting the camera on a table and shooting 
at 1/5th of a second (at f4.5). On dull days, 
I find a one-second exposure does the trick. 

RosBeErT BING. 
Anderson, Ind. 





“What is Candid?" 
Sirs: 

We operate a small photofinishing plant, and 
while we have the usual run of questions, our 
No. 1 is “What is a candid or candid type 
camera and just what constitutes a candid 
picture?” 

After what we thought was an exhausting 
study, we hit upon the following: that a 
candid shot was an unposed shot and that if 
a camera could make clear negatives of such 
pictures under almost any circumstances, then 
it was a candid camera. Of course, this took 
us into the class of f1.5 and shutter speeds up 
to 1/1000. 

Now, our most consistent critic is a chap 
who has a dollar box with a home-made, 
synchronized flash gun who makes some beau- 
tiful negatives that give candid results without 
question. By careful attention to angle he stops 
very, very rapid action. He really makes life 
miserable for us. 

As this thing becomes more and more in- 
volved and bewildering we find ourselves out 
on a limb. Could you find it in the kindness 
of your heart to set us straight on this subject 
and thereby possibly save our sanity? 

Horton Brair. 
Wauseon, O. 


A dollar box in the hands of an expert 
can beat a Leica hands down, rain or 
shine, when the Leica owner fails to un- 
derstand his camera. Difficult shots can 
be made with inexpensive equipment, but 
the man with the up-to-date camera natu- 
rally has a flying start. Some cameras sold 
as “candid type” are nothing more than 
box outfits in modern dress. A candid shot 
is an unposed shot.—Ed. 





Six Months 


Sirs: 

Mrnicam has been responsible for whatever 
development in the photographic field I have 
made in the past six months. Looking at the 
photographs I took six months ago and com- 
paring them with the ones I am taking now, 
I am surprised. I can attribute practically 
95 percent of this development to the articles 
which I have read in your magazine. 

, L. T. ALEXANDER. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 





INSURE ‘ . 
“Hajynt fenrdings 


FOR YOUR MOVIES on STILLS! 





USE 
A SCREEN 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded sur- 
face brings out all of the shades 
of color pictures and the tones 
of black and white film with 
“camera-eye fidelity.” Pictures 
are brighter from all viewing 
angles. The result of 31 years of 
leadership in screen manufac- 
ture, this fabric stays white and 
remains pliable longer. Many 
styles are available, including 
hanging screens, table models, 
and the convenient Challenger 
shown above which can be set up 
anywhere in 15 seconds. See Da- 
Lite Screens at your dealer’s or 
write for literature now. 





DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 3M, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GLASS - BEADED 





ELWOOD ENLARGERS 


Like the world’s most powerful search-lights, 
use SILVERED and POLISHED REFLECTORS 


800,000,000 Candle Power 
Search-light throws beam 100 miles 


NINE DIFFERENT MODELS 


for negatives 35 mm. to 8”x 10” 
See them at your dealer's 


Write for the mew large catalogue and book 
on enlarging. It tells you how to get the best 
results out of your enlarger, regardless of make. 
We want you to have one of these books. A post- 
card will bring it FREE. Write Department 13. 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS, INC. 


125 North East Street ¢ Indianapolis, Indiana 





Not a Grocery 


Moe 


irs: 

I should like to call your attention to the 
caption under the first picture in the article 
“How to Take Key Pictures’—February Min- 
ICAM, p. 28. 

The statement is made ... “the grocery 
sign...” Close examination will show that it 
is a Real Estate sign, and that the word is 
“Gregory,” not “Grocery” that is seen in the 
picture. 

Of course, this is not a serious error, and in 
no way detracts from the merits of the picture 
itself—but just for the sake of keeping the 
records straight ! 

Louis LiEBLING. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





But "Gregory" 


Sirs: 

: . Your 
spelling is bad 
. . . How could 
you get “gro- 
cery” out of the 
sign’s “Greg- 
ory.” It reads 
“Real Estate — 
Gregory — In- 
surance.” 


HEnrY VILLANI 
Richmond Hill 





Caption writers characteristically claim 
they can read backwards as well as for- 
wards, but like football teams and prize 
fighters, they may succumb to overconfi- 
dence, commit an error of observation, and 
earn a well-merited rebuke at the hands 
of eagle-eyed Minicam readers.—Ed. 





Hypo Trouble 
Sirs: 

Enclosed photograph shows what happens 
when an amateur tries to make an acid fixing 
bath do all the odd jobs. 

The print was made from a negative fixed 
in hypo that had been used to fix other nega- 
tives and also many times 
for prints. When the 
negative was fixed and 
removed, I found that 
the film’s backing had 
not dissolved. Repeated 
immersions in the acid 
fixing bath and in fresh 
baths would not help. I finally removed this 





























backing by immersing in a little sodium car- 
bonate solution and then rubbing off the back- 
ing with my thumb, but the harm was done. 
Evidently the shrinking of the anti-halation 
backing caused a buckling in the silver deposit. 
It was a picture of an oil drilling operation 
taken at f4.5, 1/200th of a second. 
E. N. Couns, Jr. 

Humble, Tex. 





“Fright of My Life” 
Sirs: 

The subject of self-portraiture strikes a bitter 
note whenever I look at my first try. 

It was snapped in a wali mirror hung at an 
angle between two 
windows. The cam- 
era was pointed up- 
ward towards the 
mirror so as not to 
show. I then stood 
before the mirror and 
released the shutter. 
Exposure on S&S. S. 
Pan was 1/5th at 
f4.5. When the print 
came back I had the 
fright of my life.... 
I had forgotten the 
bevel edge on the mirror and it had cut right 
through the lower part of my face, making 
me look like Mrs. Many Chins! 

Haze T. Pero. 





Belchertown, Mass. 





“Build it Yourself” 


Sirs: 

As a picture is worth many words, this 
snapshot will prove the value of magazine 
articles telling how to build photographic 
equipment. I do not agree with the recent 
reader who 
knocked the 
“Build It Your- 
self” department. 

The items 
shown all were 
home - made and 
include a tripod 
with tilting top, 
constructed from 
hardwood dowels, 
hardwood blocks 
and _ prestwood ; 
“flood lamps con- 
structed from 
dress’ display 
stands, inexpen- 
sive electric sock- 
ets and reflectors cut from flashing material ; 








f4.5 f3.5 


$1 5° *18°° 


Never before so much for so little. The camera that has 
everything. Fully guaranteed — 100% American made. 


BUILT-IN RANGE FINDER 
AND EXPOSURE METER 


© Corrected anastigmat lens for perfect color or 
black and white shots. © Shutter speed 1/25th to 
1/200th with bulb and time stops. ¢ Built-in iris 
diaphragm from F:3.5 to F:18 for all possible 
variations of light. ¢ Hair trigger shutter release. 
Equipped for cable release. ¢ Tripod socket. ¢ Cali- 
brated telescopic helix focusing mount provides 
accurate definition from 3 feet to infinity. ¢ Uses 
inexpensive, standard film, Eastman 127—Agfa A8, 
or any vest pocket size—16 exposures. 

Perfect for the use of the most advanced candid 
camera fan—yet so simple that the amateur or be- 
ginner can take excellent pictures right from the start. 


SEE IT TODAY— Ac your dealers! If your dealer 
cannot supply you—order direct. Give nearest deal- 
er’s name and address. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
DEALERS—If you do not have the new Acro in 
stock, wire or write. We can make immediate de- 
livery. Send now for price lists, etc. 


ACRO SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS CO. 
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Salon Special 


The CONTROL Fuper 


announcing a radically different emulsion...direct-coated... 


silver-loaded...sensitive to every nuance of light and shadow 


Salon Special is unprecedented in the field 
of fine photographic materials. As its name 
implies...this new paper has been developed 
specifically for the advanced worker. Several 
years of enlightened research preceded its 
introduction. 

This newest of photographic enlarging 
papers is as near to the ideal as modern sci- 
ence can produce...regardless of cost. For 
Salon Special has not been made to meet a 
price...but to meet a need. 


The Salon emulsion handles as slowly and 
easily as ordinary chlorobromides...tones 
superbly...and its curve is balanced to give 
luminous shadows, delicate high lights, and 
a full range of tones between. This radically 
new emulsion is literally loaded with extra 
silver to give the deepest possible blacks. It 
is direct-coated to generous depth so that the 
image becomes an actual part of the paper 
base, showing right through to the back 
when wet! 


Salon Special is coated on an entirely new 
kind of paper base...a long fibred and remark- 
ably tough 100% rag stock. It is so deeply 


impregnated with the Salon emulsion that 
prints actually gain brilliance upon drying! 


Salon Special is produced in three wide- 
range contrast grades. The exact range of 
each grade is clearly indicated and consist- 
ently maintained by laboratory control. 
Number 2, normal grade, has been formu- 
lated to match the average negative. Prob- 
ably 90% of salon prints will be made on 
this one grade with other grades used 
occasionally. 

Make a gray scale of Salon Special and 
compare it with a scale of the paper you are 
now using. It takes only a few moments to 
discover the full truth about any paper by 
using the Haynes Gray Scaler. Let Salon 
Special demonstrate itself to you. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


1 Dozen Salon Special 5 x 7, No. 2 (nor- 
mal) sheets are offered for a limited time in 
combination with the Haynes Gray Scaler 
and complete instructions for making test 
scales of any paper. Specially priced, com- 
plete $1. Send check or money order direct 
for this offer. 


Salon Special may be purchased through your dealer 
HAYNES PRODUCTS, DEPT. M3, 136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















spot light made from dress display stand, and a 
34%” condenser lens; film drying cabinet which 
was simply framed of 1” material and covered 
with lintless gauze; enlarger made from bake- 
lite tubing, sheet metal, sheet bakelite, cocktail 
shaker, and lens from old camera; print box 
made from plywood and print frame ; develop- 
ing tank made from celluloid, bakelite, fric- 
tion tape and acetone. 
R. M. SEaRLEs. 

Lake Clear Jct., N. Y. 





“Could or Couldn't?" 


Sirs: 

Maybe you’re interested in how your editors 
behave. This flash shot (Abbey synchronizer on 
Speed Graphic, Agfa Super Pan film, Press 
40,000 bulb, 1/200th second at f16,) was made 
at the Camera Club of New York. I thought 
it was pretty funny seeing Muinicam’s New 
York editor Henry Clay Gipson, near his locker 
greeting fellow club members before Xmas with 
a near life-size color photograph. The in- 
scription under the picture reads, “I would like 
to give you a wreath for Christmas.” 





Did Mr. Gipson have to do his greeting 
verbally because he couldn’t make a photo- 


graphic greeting card? He should have read 
the article on that subject in Municam for 
November. 

R. H. Laren. 
New York City. 





We would be inclined to accept Reader 
Laird’s harsh words about the camera work 
of prankish Editor Gipson, in view of the 
report that Gipson’s holiday greetings con- 
sisted of penny postcards with a single 
printed line to the effect, “Too busy to 
send you an appropriate greeting.” On the 
other hand, there is the evidence of fine 
black and white and color work that has 
appeared in MinicaM as well as in other 
publications and salons. Next month, in 
Minrcam he will tell, “What Travel 
Taught Me About Photography.” 





MORE DIVIDENDS 


FOR ROLLEI OWNERS 





1940 starts off in true Rollei form! A Rolleiflex pic- 
ture was awarded first prize in the Packard amateur 
contest at the New York Auto Show. Then a picture 
taken with a Rolleicord repeats this success at the 
Chicago Auto Show. Prize after prize .. . in the 
form of cash dividends...is regularly won by Rollei 
pictures. But Rollei owners get dividends daily, the 
year ‘round ... in convenience, economy, and in 
picture taking satisfaction. With clear-vision, pic- 
ture-size reflex focusing, better composition is 
bound to result. Be ready, this coming picture 
season, for better pictures with Rollei. See all 
models at your dealer's today. 


The Automatic Rolleiflex, with 
Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 lens and an 
ultra fast £/2.8 finder lens, in 
Compur Rapid shutter (speeds 
up to 1/500), delayed-action, 


oy $144.00 


only 


New Standard Rolleiflex, with 
Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 lens in Com- 


pur Rapid shutter, 

now only $130.00 
New 4x4cm. Rolleiflex, Zeiss 
Tessar £/2.8 lens, Compur Rapid 


shutter, now $127.00 


only 
a ay ren Zeiss Trio- 
tar £/3.5 in Compur 

shutter, now only.... $90.00 
Model la Rolleicord, Zeiss Trio- 
tar £/4.5 lens in Com- $67 50 


pur shutter, now only 
CASES EXTRA 





BURLEIGH( 
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Shot with G-E Photoflash by A. Wagner, Philadelphia Inquirer 


WITH NEW G-E FLASH BULBS 


light, this picture packs a real human interest 
ne ae to ee detail, made crisp om 
clear with G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp. Go after 
“prize” shots like this with confidence cee when art use 
the new G-E flash bulbs. For their uniformity in flas _ 
is amazing. Set your synchronizer for one = - 
Synchro-Press, and you’re “on the nose” with every 
size, from the No. 5 through No. 21! 3 ; 
ectric gives you the new dye-protecte 
pron er bulbs coe on act like oni glass to 
protect you and subjects. They’re dyed to _ gets 
uniformity; and they transmit over 99% of flash. 
Try a G-E No. 16 in your flash outfit and see for yourself. 


GENERAL ($f) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


1940 FEATURES 


FOR BETTER PICTURES 


1. Aluminum filled in “wire” or 
“foil” for brilliant white light. 

2. Precision primer, pre-tesed so it 
starts the flash with split- 
second accuracy. 

3. Quick burn-out filaments. Lessens 
battery drain. 

. Sure circuit. Every lamp checked 
for complete electrical circuit. 

5. pare jackets. Both inside and 
Outside coating . .. acts like 
safety glass to protect you and 
subject. 

6. Dye-protected. Color guards in- 
spection of coating uniformity 
+++ transmits 99% of flash. 

7. Bump tested as a check on be- 
havior under accidental rough 

andling. 

8. Vacuum tested. Every single G-E 
flash bulb is “aged” and then 
checked for air leaks. 

9. Output tested so ed may be 
sure to get rated light output. 

10. Timing tested to assure uniform 
precision. 

11. MAZDA Service. Random sam- 
ples from each hour’s produc- 
tion are inspected and tested by 
employees of an independent 
testing organization. 


A G-E PEAK FOR EVERY NEED 











Beginning a Complete Course in Photography 











By LUKE HAMMER 
Mlustrated by the Author 


How to understand and use your 
camera's “eye. Step | in the 


practical side of picture-taking 


WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 


a HAT MUST I know in order to take good pictures?” 

W This question often is asked because books on photo- 

graphy frequently go into physics and mathematics leaving 

the reader high and dry as far as practical picture-taking infor- 
mation is concerned. 

When learning to drive a car, your problem is not whether the 
Chevrolet has a 4-cycle, internal-combustion, overhead-valve 
gasoline engine. What you want to know is how to use the gear 
shift and steering wheel and what happens when you press various 
buttons and levers. 

Give your camera half as much practice as you would give to 
learn driving, bowling or chess and you will take pictures twice as 
good as the average. 

In order to follow this discussion, get out your camera if it is 
handy, or take a look at Fig. 1 on the next page. 

Every lens, whether it is a costly studio installation or a breast- 
pocket snapshooter, has three fundamental adjustments in one 
form or another. 

The distance scale, adjustment “1”, is calibrated in feet or 
meters to permit the lens being set to the desired distance from 
camera to subject. 

The shutter, adjustment “2”, is for shutter speed. This is set 
at 1/50th of a second for most outdoor snapshooting. 

The iris, adjustment “3”, sets the size of the lens opening. It 
performs the same function as the eye’s iris, being set to an 
appropriate size of opening depending on the amount of light on 
the scene being photographed. 





The three fundamental 
adjustments are essentia 
y the same on all pre 


cision lenses 


The iris of camera and 
eye serve the same 


Ose 


ys 
45° ANGLE OF VIEW 


Wide Angle Lens 





Angle of view. Most camera lenses take in an angle 
of approximately 45 degrees (Fig. 4). Lenses taking in 
from 40 to 55 degrees are designated as normal lenses. 

In order to see as your camera lens does, visualize 
scenes in a 45 degree frame. A very simple scene 
“viewer” need be nothing more than half of a square 
of cardboard. Sight first along one edge and then along 
the other to note how much area is taken in by the 45 
degree angle and where each side of the picture ends. 

When photographing a small room, or in close 
quarters it may be desired to include more area in a 
picture and for this purpose a wide angle lens is used, 
taking in 65 to 75 degrees (Fig. 6). Wide angle lenses 
are often required in commercial work as when photo- 
graphing a small steamship cabin to make it appear 
like a palatial stateroom. The wide angle increases the 
apparent size of the room. 

The ultimate in wide angle lenses is the British- 
made Robin Hill 160 degree lens which takes in the 
entire horizon (Fig. 7). 

When photographing distant objects such as wild 
game, fortifications, sports events, ships at sea, etc., 
the image of the distant subject as formed by the nor- 
mal lens is quite small. Moving the camera closer 
naturally increases the image size, but where this is 
not possible, a telephoto lens is employed (Fig. 5). 

The focal length of a lens is equal to the distance 
from the film in the camera to the optical center of 
the lens when focused on a distant object. Fig. 8 
illustrates a lens focused on a star. When the film is at 
the focal distance from the lens, a sharp image of the 
star is formed. The image is fuzzy and out of focus 
when the film is too close to or too far from the lens. 

The average or “normal” focal length of a lens is 
slightly greater than the largest dimension of the film 
being used. It is about equal to the diagonal of the 
negative size. 

The following table lists standard camera sizes and 
the focal lengths of the lens usually furnished: 


Size of Focal Size of Focal 
Negative Length Negative Length 
34x1” : 134” 154x214” 3” 
1x1” 134” 244x244” 3” 
1x1” z" 244x314” 414” 
154x114” Q” Bi4x41/,” 534” 


A short lens is one that has a shorter focal length 
than normal for the size of film being used. A long lens 
has longer-than-normal focal length. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the effect of using a long focus or 
telephoto lens on a camera. The angle of view is ma- 
terially reduced. From the given position, only part of 
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the distant subject is seen by the lens. The size of the 
image on the film, therefore, is larger. 

To estimate the angle of view and focal length of 
a camera lens, fasten a sheet of paper or cardboard to 
a flat table and place the camera on the paper. (Fig. 
10). Direct the camera toward a distant object, such as 
a street lamp. Move the camera until this distant 
object appears in the viewfinder on the margin of one 
side. Draw a pencil line on the paper along the side 
of the camera. Rotate the camera until the distant 
object appears on the opposite side of the viewfinder 
and draw a second line along the camera. The two 
pencil lines extended to intersect on the paper furnish 
the angle of view. 

To determine the focal length of the lens, draw 
across the angle, a line equal to the size of the film, 
as shown in Fig. 11. Most negatives are rectangular in 
shape, and this procedure may be used to determine 
the angle of view for both the horizontal and vertical 
dimensions of the negative. 

The longer the focal length of a lens, the larger the 
image. The shorter the focal length, the smaller the 
image. We may photograph a house with a four-inch 
lens at a distance producing an image on the negative 
Yo” long (Fig. 12). Photographing the same object 
with a two inch lens, the image, instead of being four 
inches from the lens, would be two inches from it and 
the image of the house would be not % but %4 inch. 

Lens speed. The speed of a lens has nothing to do 
with its quality. Some relatively slow lenses provide 
better definition or sharpness than some fast lenses. A 
fast lens is one of large aperture (Fig. 13). The larger 
the diameter of a lens, the more light it can transmit. 
A fast lens can take pictures in dimmer light than can 
a slower lens. 

Note that the reference to the speed of lenses is 
made in terms of “f” numbers. Would it be simpler 
merely to classify the speed of lenses by their diameter, 
referring to a lens of “one-inch diameter,” “one-half- 
inch diameter,” etc? 

This would be all right if all lenses were of the 
same focal length, but the shorter the focal length of 
a lens, the closer it is to the film and therefore the less 
diameter it requires to project the same amount of 
illumination. In Fig. 14, the squares represent equal 
brightness of images projected on film. The lens that 
is closest to the film (shorter focal length) has the 
smallest diameter. 

The “f” number of any lens is equal to its focal 
length divided by its diameter. Thus, a 2-inch lens 
which has an effective diameter or aperture of one 
inch is an f2 lens. 
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The term F/2 or f:2 or f2 indicates that the 
diameter of the lens is one half of the focal length. 
At {8, the diameter is one-eighth the focal length. 

An “f” number is variously referred to as an 
“aperture,” “opening,” “diaphragm,” or “stop.” Vary- 
ing the size of the iris is spoken of as “stopping down” 
or “opening up.” 


Any given aperture number has the same value 
wherever applied. Thus /8 is an aperture of the same 
relative size whether for a giant studio camera, a tiny 
pocket snapshooter or even a movie camera. 


An f8 lens is one with a maximum aperture of that 
figure. When illumination is bright, it may be neces- 
sary to stop down to a smaller opening. This is ac- 
complished by means of the iris diaphragm lever or 
ring previously referred to as adjustment “3” in Fig. 1. 


The most commonly used f numbers on U. S. 


cameras are: 


2 
(2.8 
4 


{5.6 
{8 
fll 


These numbers represent full stops, that is, each 
number represents twice or half that of the next. The 
smaller the number, the larger the size of the open- 
ing. For example, an f2.8 aperture admits twice as 
much light as does a lens set at f4. Therefore, {2.8 is 
twice as fast as {4 and four times as fast as f5.6. Set- 
tings between stop numbers may be used, but for prac- 
tical purposes, the full stops are used. 

This makes it easy to shift shutter speeds. Thus, 
doubling the shutter from 1/50th of a second to 
1/100th of a second, you would double the aperture, 
moving it one full stop, as from f11 to 8. 

Cameras made for sale in Europe usually employ 
the following sequence. The numbers represent full 
stops : 


f16 
{22 
(32 
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For this striking portrait, limited depth of field was desired, so the lens was focused on the eye and 
opened wide to deliberately throw the chin, nose and forehead out of focus, f3.5, 1/25th sec. Fig. 20. 
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{2.2 {6.3 fis 
{3.2 {9 {25 
{4.5 f12.5 {36 


These numbers may be _ interpolated 
with the previous list. That is, f9, for 
example, is approximately 12 stop be- 
tween f8 and f11. 

Accustom yourself to the “f’ numbers 
on your camera, noting which represent 
full stops and which are 2 stops. 

Depth of field refers to the distance— 
near to far—which is rendered sharply. 
It permits the photographer to adjust the 
lens to blur an undesirable background, 
as in Fig. 15, or an undesirable fore- 
ground, as in Fig. 16. Or all parts of the 
picture can be reproduced sharply, as in 
Fig. 17. 

Fig. 20 illustrates how a dramatic 
effect can be obtained by keeping part 
of a portrait out of focus. Another ex- 
ample of the same treatment can be seen 
on the cover of this issue of MiNicaM in 
which part of the picture was deliberately 
kept out of focus to center interest on the 
girl’s face in the mirror. 

Theorectically there is only one point 
(where the light rays cross) that is per- 
fectly sharp. In practical use, it is found 
that objects on both sides of the point 
focused upon are sharp. The extent of this 
area of perfect definition depends mostly 
on three factors: (1) the aperture used, 
(2) the distance the lens is set for, and, 
(3) the focal length of the lens. 

In Fig. 18, a lens focused for 20 feet is 
shown to have a depth of field, at /8, 
from 16 feet to 26 feet. At f4.5, the depth 
of field is only from 18 feet to 23 feet. 

Thus it can be seen that the greater the 
aperture, the less the depth of field. Use 
a large aperture when it is desired to 
throw part of a picture out of focus. Use 
a small stop when a large depth is to be in 
focus. Note that an aperture of {4.5 was 
used to take Figs. 15 and 16, but that the 
lens was stopped down to [25 to take 
Fig. 17. 

Camera distance. The closer the camera 
is to the subject, the less the depth of 
field. Move further from a subject to in- 
crease the depth of field. 
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Focal length. The shorter the focal 
length, the greater the depth of field. 
This is one of the great advantages of the 
miniature camera. In Fig. 18, note that 
the camera with the 2-inch lens, when 
set at {8, has a depth of field all the way 
from 10 feet to infinity, so that every- 
thing 10 feet and more from the camera 
is in focus at this setting. A forthcoming 
issue of MrnicaM will present complete 
depth of field tables for all amateur lenses. 

Depth of field has nothing to do with 
lens quality and all lenses have the same 
depth of field limitations dependent on 
aperture, camera distance and focal 
length. 

Perspective. Photographers often speak 
of the perspective of a lens. A lens has no 
perspective. Perspective depends on point 
of view. It is not the lens that determines 
the perspective of the picture, but where 
the lens is placed, its distance from the 
subject. A wide angle and a telephoto 
lens placed at the same distance from a 
subject produce pictures with identical 
perspective. 


A shorter lens has to be brought closer 
to a subject in order to produce an image 
of the same size as the larger lens. This is 
the reason lenses of short focal length 
usually produce pictures of violent per- 
spective. 

The shorter the lens the greater the 
distortion that is possible. Fig. 19, for ex- 
ample, was made with a Leica camera 
and Hektor 28 mm. (11%) lens. 


Note how small and distant the man’s 
head appears, even though it is less than 
10 feet from the camera. In landscape 
scenes, a short lens can make a distant 
mountain look like a molehill. To make 
distant objects appear large and impor- 
tant in relation to the foreground, use a 
long lens or increase the distance from 
camera to foreground. 

Short focus lenses emphasize the size of 
nearby objects in relation to distant ob- 
jects. Long focus lenses bring distant ob- 
jects up closer. 


(A second article on Lenses will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of MINICAM—Ed. 
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By ALEX KING 


ACTUALLY, this photograph repre- 
Fk sents the dismantling of the Russian 
Pavilion at the New York World’s 

Fair. Implicationally, it is a masterpiece 
of casual satire more potent than 10,000 
words of editorial invective. For many 
months this monumental proletarian fet- 
ish, holding aloft his star, was the symbol 
of a nation ostensibly dedicated to the 
exclusive interests of the working classes. 
As such, it stood as a promise to some and 
as a possible beacon of jeopardy to others. 
Then came the sudden, inexplicable 
alignment with Nazi Germany, followed 
by the much less ambiguous invasion of 
Finland. In the darkest hour of demo- 





cratic disapproval, when liberals and fel- 
low-travelers fell from the radical band- 
wagon like sand sifting through the crev- 
ices of a derelict gravel-truck, the giant 
laborer, as if in symbolic abdication to 
logic and reason, was decapitated. 

A good news-photo must be judged by 
the force of its impact on the conscious- 
ness of the critical spectator. So quali- 
fied, this photograph is one of the greatest 
accidental pictures, not only of the present 
few months, but of years. The headless 
man walking blindly towards his dark 
star becomes a shockingly accurate com- 
mentary on a state of affairs which be- 
wilders and will confound posterity. 
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SIMPLIFIED FLASH 
EXPOSURE TABLES 


ser making flash pictures with or without a 
synchronizer, it no longer is necessary to 
carry complicated exposure tables or to interrupt 
camera work while deciding what exposure to use. 

MINICAM magazine, in co-operation with flash- 
bulb manufacturers, has assigned "Flash Numbers" 
to each bulb. The use of these numbers not only 
greatly increases the simplicity of flash exposure 
determination, but also its accuracy. 

The numbers for Superflash lamps are given on 
this page and for Photoflash lamps on the page 
following. 

One number is all that is necessary to re- 
member while taking flash pictures. The Flash 
Number gives correct aperture to use at all dis- 
tances. It is only necessary to divide your Flash 
Number by the lamp distance in feet to get the 
correct aperture. 

For example, if your Flash Number is 110 and 
the flashbulb is 10 feet from the subject, the 
correct aperture is 110 divided by 10, or fil. 

The three factors to decide in advance are 
(1) film type (see list of films on next page), 
(2) size of bulb, and (3) shutter speed. These 
three factors usually remain constant throughout 
any single shooting session. Thus, once the proper 
Flash Number is selected, all tables can be laid aside. 

Let us say, for example, that the camera is 
loaded with one of the “A" films, the camera 
shutter set for 1/100th of a second, and the 
synchronizer loaded with a Superflash Bulb No. |. 
The table for this bulb (top of page) indicates a 
flash number of 200. If the subject being photo- 
graphed is 20 feet from the lamp, the correct 
aperture is fl0. If the lamp distance is 10 feet, 
set the lens for f20, or as near to it as possible— 
that is, near f18 or 22, whichever number is en- 
graved on the lens barrel. 

For open-shut-close shots, use the Flash Numbers 
indicated for 1/50th second. The Flash Numbers 









































Superflash Bulb Superflash Bulb 
No. 0 o 1 
Shutter | Flash Shutter | Flash 
Speed | Number | Speed |Number 

Film | Y%oth | 200 Film | Yoth | 280 

A Yooth | 140 A Yooth | 200 
Yooth | 100 Vooth | 140 

Film | oth | 140 Film | }oth 200 

& Yooth | 100 & Yooth | 140 

Yooth | 65 Yooth | 100 
Film | }4oth | 100 Film | oth | 140 
Cc Yooth | 65 C Yooth | 100 

Yooth Yooth | 65 
Superflash Bulb No. Superflash Bulb 
40M (Press 40,000) No. 2 

Shutter | Flash Shutter | Flash 

fas Number Speed |Number 
Film | %oth | 340 Film | Yoth | 400 

A Yooth | 230 A Yooth | 280 
Y4ooth | 160 Yooth | 200 

Film | %oth | 230 Film | Yoth | 280 

& Yooth | 160 B Yooth | 200 

Yooth | 110 Yooth | 140 
Film | Voth | 160 Film | oth | 200 
Cc Yooth | 110 C Yooth | 140 

Yooth| 80 Vooth | 100 

Superflash Bulb Superflash Bulb 
No. 3A No. 3 
Shutter | Flash ‘i. Flash 
Speed |Number Speed |Number 

Film | }4oth | 480 Film | Yoth | 560 

A Yooth | 330 A Yooth | 400 

Yooth | 230 Yooth | 280 
Film | Moth | 330 Film | oth | 400 

6 Yooth | 230 w Yooth | 280 

Yooth | 160 Yooth | 200 
Film | Moth | 230 Film | %oth | 280 

Cc Yooth | 160 e Yooth | 200 

Yooth | 114 Yooth | 140 











nded for Photoflash "focal plane" bulbs 

are for focal plane shutters only. 

The flash numbers of “'synchro-press" lamps are 
for between-the-lens shutters only. 

The Flash Numbers vary as their squares. That is, 
a bulb with a Flash Number of 100 produces twice 
as much light as one rated at 70. Each of the 
following Flash Numbers represents a hundred 
percent increase over the preceding one: 70, 100, 
140, 200, 280, 400. 

The Flash Numbers recommended here are for 
average conditions. With dark subjects, outdoors 


at night, or indoors in large halls, use the next 
smaller Flash Number-or the next larger aperture. 
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GE Synchro-Press 








GE Synchro-Press 





































































































FILMS CLASSIFIED FOR FLASH 



















































































No. 7 No. Il 
| Shutter | Flash | Shutter | Flash PHOTOGRAPHY 
Speed |Number Speed |Number FILM A 
Film | ‘Open’ 270 Film | ‘Open’ 220 (Weston Tungsten Rating 64) 
A Yooth | 150 A Yooth | 150 Aste Sepwaen tree 
gfa ra Speed Pan 
Yooth | 100 Yooth | 100 Eastman Super Panchro Press 
East Si 
Film | ‘Open’| 200| | Film | ‘Open’| 150 iar a 
B Yooth | 100 & Yooth | 100 FILM B 
Yooth 70 Yooth 70 (Weston Tungsten Rating 32) 
Agfa Superpan Supreme 
Film | ‘Open’| 120 Film | ‘Open’| 90 - ee se . 
gfa Super Plenachrome Press 
C Yooth 65 io Yooth 65 Defender X. F. Pan Press 
Yooth 50 Yooth | 50 ——— oe Press 
astman Plus 
Eastman Super Ortho Press 
GE Synchro-Press GE » shoe c 
0. 0. FILM 
Shutter | Flash Shutter | Flash (Weston Tungsten Rating 16) 
Speed |Number Speed |Number Agfa F. G. Rev. Superpan 
f : Agfa Finopan 
Film | ‘Open’| 200 Film | ‘Open’| 350 Agfa se: 
Agfa Superpan 
A Yooth | 100 A Yooth | 220 Defender X. F. Ortho Press 
Yooth | 70 Yooth | 150 DuPont Superior 
Eastman Ortho Press 
Film | ‘Open’ 130 Film | ‘Open’ 240 sar pee Press Plate 
astman Panatomic 
R Yooth 70 & Yooth | 150 Eastman Panatomic X 
Yooth | 55 Yooth | 100 Eastman Super X 
Eastman Verichrome 
Film ‘Open’ 80 Film ‘Open’ 150 pcan a , 
evaert Super Press Plate 
C Yooth | 50 C Yooth | 90 Gevaert Ultra Panchro Press 
Yooth | 35 Yooth | 65 
GE Synchro-Press GE Focal Plane GE Focal Plane GE Photoflash 
No. 21 No. 30 No. 31 No. 75 
Shutter | Flash Shutter | Flash hoon Flash Shutter | Flash 
Speed |Number Speed ‘Number Speed |Number Speed |Number 
Film | ‘Open’}400 | | Film | %ooth | 100 | | Film | %ooth | 130] | Film | co, 24 
A | oth 270 A | “oth 65 A Yooth | 80 A fash 650 
Yooth | 200 Yoooth| 50 Yoooth| 60 isis 
Film | ‘Open’| 270 Film | %ooth | 70 Film | Y%ooth | 90 Film | ‘Open’ 
B | oth 200 B- | #oo 50 BB | Yoooth 60 B | fh |500 
Yooth | 130 Yoooth| 35 Yoooth| 45 ire 
Film | ‘Open’| 170 Film | %ooth | 45 Film | %ooth | 55 Film | ‘Open’ 
+ Yooth | 120 Cc Yooth | 28 Cc Yooth | 35 Cc —_ 300 
Yooth | 80 Yoooth| 18 Yoooth 25 re 





















































The Story 
BDERIAD 


the Picture 


Asingle camera may 
be used, but two or 
three cameras oper- 
ated simultane- 
ously will lighten 
the model's work. . 


* HAT’S the secret of that pic- 
W ture?” a photographer often is 
asked. “Do you dare actually 

tell how it was made?” 

Why not? I feel there are no secrets 
in photography! If one man is a better 
photographer, it is just that he knows 
better how to use the same tools and ma- 
terials. 

Some pictures are luck, the result of 
being at the right spot, at the right time, 
pushing the shutter at the right moment. 
But lucky pictures are rare, few and far 
between. Not luck, but planning went 
into “Rhythm.” It began with an interest 
in the dance. Graceful action is a fascinat- 
ing subject, one on which lack of knowl- 






edge and experience causes many failures. 
I wasted boxes of film. One of the things 
it taught is the difficulty of catching a sub- 
ject in mid-air in a predetermined pose. 

But we wanted not one, but two figures. 
The law of effectiveness seems to go by 


squares. Two dancers in mid-air make 
at least four times as striking a picture 
as does one figure. 

The problem then was to obtain two 
models, dancers, with figures of approx- 
imately equal size, form and grace, these 
to be photographed leaping in mid-air, 
both in the same action at the same in- 
stant of exposure! 

For “Rhythm,” (page 25) the first prob- 
lem was choice of a model. She had to be 


DOUBLE-ACTION FIGURE PICTURES 
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an experienced dancer who would enjoy 
doing part of a dance over and over again 
with only a camera for audience. I per- 
sonally prefer members of the ballet 
school. Several dancers and dances were 
viewed until one seemed to come up to 
expectations. Watching the dancer at 
work, we selected those parts of her dance 
that appeared to offer picture possibilities 
for an active graceful movement. 

The dancer leaped and as she leaped, 
turned her body in the air. “That’s it!” 
we said. It seemed a very graceful ex- 
pressive pose, and worth trying to cap- 
ture on film. 

Test photographs were made and 
shown to the model, calling her attention 
to what would improve the movements 
for better pictures. 





Difficult subjects become easy when 
photographers describe their methods 


By WILLIAM M. RITTASE 
Illustrated by the Author 


With model and action selected, we 
were ready to go on location. A quiet 
place along the seashore on a sand dune 
was Cleared of debris and tufts of grass. 
With the dancer on top of the dune, the 
camera could get a low viewpoint and 
accent the action against clear sky. When 
the model leaped from the sand, however, 
her feet sunk into the sand, retarding the 
force of the upward spring. The solu- 
tion, in this case, was a twelve-inch plank 
about fourteen feet long which luckily 
was found on the seashore. Placed on 
top of the dune, the plank was tested to 
make sure its full length was supported 
by the sand and would not tilt up at a 
touch. Sand sprinkled on the plank hid 
it from the camera. 

The dancer now made a leap and a 
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Two negatives were placed together and moved 
around until the desired composition was ob- 
tained. The “sandwich” then was put in the 
enlarger and printed as an ordinary negative. 


mark was made in the sand on the board 
at the point where she should always 
begin her leap. This meant she would 
always be in about the same position in 
the air so we could set up the cameras 
and focus them on that spot. It was not 
necessary to look into the view finder 
again, but eyes were kept directly on the 
dancer and fingers on the shutter releases. 

The use of two or three cameras of 
differing focal lengths give a variation of 
the same action. Once focused, and the 
speed and diaphragm set, there is only 
one thing to worry about, and that is to 
push the shutters together at what you 
think is the right time. 

We wished to get two figures in the 

picture. From previous experience, how- 
ever, we had learned that it is almost im- 
possible for two dancers, no matter how 
well trained, to come very close to the 
same action on one exposure. Nor is it 
easy to find two models built alike. The 
easiest way, therefore, was to take the 
same girl twice. 
_ This also solved another problem — 
depth of focus. Owing to the fairly large 
stop necessary at a high speed, the depth 
of focus would hardly cover two figures 
leaping side by side. 

Two Graflex cameras were used, one 
with a lens of normal focal length and 
the other a telephoto of twice normal 
focal length. They were loaded with the 
fastest film available, Agfa Superpan 
Press, and each shutter set for its fastest 
speed, 1/1000th of a second. In order 
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to darken the blue sky, a medium yellow 
filter (K2) was used. In the bright sun- 
light, correct exposure was about 5.6, 
but we used f8 to assure adequate depth 
of focus, even at the risk of slight under- 
exposure. 

The same result could have been ob- 
tained with a single camera, but it would 
have necessitated enlarging one of the 
images to give the effect of one closer to 
and one further from the camera. 

While camera preparations were being 
made, the dancer employed the time with 
the necessary limbering up exercises. Sud- 
denly she ran up on the sand dune, over 
the concealed plank, and leaped grace- 
fully into the air, turning as she leaped. 
It looked perfect as we snapped the shut- 
ter. But was it? Perhaps the action 
occurred a split second too soon or too 
late. So, we tried again. Ten times the 
dancer ran up the sand dune, tip-toed 
along the submerged plank, jumped up 
and turned gracefully in mid-air. 


When using a Graflex camera, there 
is a lapse of time between pushing the 
lever and the shutter action, so we pushed 
the mirror up in advance and put our 
fingers directly on the shutter release 
which gives instantaneous exposure at 
the desired moment. 

We made 20 negatives before we felt 
satisfied we had something. Then carne 
the problem of making two figures out of 
one in order to double-up the picture’s 
dramatic punch. 

Two negatives were selected that looked 
nearly alike, but which were taken a split 
second apart to represent two parts of the 
single action. 

So, summing up, taking this picture 
involved planning, consideration of all de- 
tails in advance, and perhaps a lucky 
break that things worked out nearly as 
we expected. No retouching was done on 
the negatives or prints, except to take out 
the usual small spots. With a certain 
amount of patience and advance planning, 
results of this kind provide a thrill worth 


trying for. 
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“RHYTHM” 


by 
WILLIAM M. RITTASE 








Fallacy No. 1: 
MONG the mis-named gadgets 
in photography is the “por- 

trait” attachment that consists of a 
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That a "Portrait" lens attachment is best for portraits — 


positive (magnifying) lens to be slipped over 
the regular camera lens. Such a device enables 
a camera to be used closer to an object than 
would be possible without it, because it short- 
ens the focus of the regular lens. However, 
shortening the lens’ focal length and moving 
the camera closer to obtain a bigger image is 
the exact opposite of what should be done in 
portraiture, if distortion is to be avoided. 

As a general rule, the best lens for making 
portraits is one. that is about twice the focal 
length of the normal lens generally fitted to the 
camera. This, of course, requires either a 
sufficient bellows draw or a lens of the tele- 
photo type. If you work close to a subject with 


Taken with a supplementary "portrait" 
lens and the camera close to the sub- 
ject. Note the distorted appearance of 
the hands and legs. The head appears 
relatively small in comparison with the 
size of the legs and the rest of the figure. 


a normal-focus lens, you are likely to introduce 
distortion because the parts nearest the cam- 
era—arms, hands, shoulders, noses, etc.—will 
appear very large in comparison with the parts 
farther away: and the distortion becomes even 
worse when you shorten the lens focus by put- 
ting an auxiliary lens over it. 

So if you are planning to make portraits, 
stay away from “portrait” attachments, and 
use your lens as it is, with subsequent enlarg- 
ing to give you a large image; or else fit a long- 


‘focus lens or auxiliary to your camera so you 


won’t have to get too close to the subject in or- 
der to obtain a decent-sized image on the film. 


With the regular 
lens, the camera will 
be farther from the 
subject and the per- 
spective therefore 
will be less distorted. 























Fallacy No. 2: .. . 


N UMEROUS photographers, espe- 
cially those who never have had to 
work for hours in a gloomy-walled room, 
have the erroneous idea that the walls of 
a darkroom should—nay, must — be 
painted a very dead black. Such gloomy 
treatment of the photographic worshop is 
not necessary or even desirable. 


First of all, make sure that your safe- 
light lamps are really safe, that there are 
not too many light leaks around doors 
and ventilators, and that the enlarger 
doesn’t spray more light out the top than 
it does through its lens, and you can paint 
the inside of your darkroom any color 
you wish, even white if you want 
to. However, as a_ rule, 
some color such as cream or 
green is preferable. There is a 
reason why a fairly light 
shade of green is good. Be- 
sides being restful to the eyes 
and not at all depressing to a 
weary spirit in white light, it 
looks nearly white in color in 





SALLACI¥ES. 


That a darkroom must be black— 


safelight lamp of the kind used when 
handling panchromatic film. Eastman 
offers a “panchromatic green” paint for 
darkrooms. 

The fact that a black-walled room is 
not at all necessary or even desirable for 
photographic work makes it apparent 
why any bathroom, kitchen or bedroom 
can be employed for processing negatives 
and prints, provided actinic light be kept 
out. 








the illumination from a green 


Fallacy No. 3: . . . That a dim 


CERTAIN young man decided to 

learn how to make pictures. He 
talked to some of his friends, visited the 
local camera store for developer and 
hypo, and then went to work. After the 
kitchen had been vacated for the evening, 
he got some dishes and a big bowl. He 
turned the bowl upside down on the kit- 
chen table over a 25-watt electric lamp 
on an extension cord. A match propped 
up the edge of the bowl. By the dim slice 
of light that filtered out, he proceeded to 
develop a roll of film. When all the pic- 
tures turned out to be as black as a man- 





light is safe— 


hole cover, the young man decided to 
give up photography. 

Don’t laugh! More than one beginner 
thinks that sensitive photographic ma- 
terials can be processed in dim light. No 
matter about the color, they figure, pro- 
vided it’s not too bright! Actually, it is 
its color that makes a safelight “safe.” 
Film and paper can be handled safely in 
a dim or even a fairly bright light, only 
providing the light is of suitable color 
such as red, yellow or green, depending 
on the kind of film or paper being proc- 
essed. It’s not only the (Page 88, please) 
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F you're tired of looking for patterns 
in the rocks and rills and stones at 
your feet; if you envy the artist his 

opportunity to create patterns at his 
drawing board ; and if you want an eve- 
ning’s fun in the darkroom, make geo- 
metric photo patterns. 

Almost any type of photograph can be 
used to work from. Study of the patterns 
used for wallpaper, in textiles and on the 
end papers of books will reveal that plant 
forms are probably the most useful ele- 
ments in pattern design. Second in im- 
portance are animals and abstract geo- 
metric forms. 

Some part of almost any picture can 
be grist for the photographic pattern 
mill if it is strong in contrast and well 
defined. The secret of success lies in see- 
ing patterns in the prints. It is difficult 
for the eye to isolate a portion of a pic- 
ture and visualize it in repetition, but a 
mirror device similar in effect to the old- 
fashioned kaleidoscope will solve the 
problem. 

This can be made by hinging together 
with Scotch tape two pieces of mirror. 
The mirrors may be any size, but 5” 
square is the most satisfactory, since mir- 
rors this size can be used on prints up to 
8” x 10”. 

If you experiment with the mirrors 
you will soon find that standing one mir- 
ror up on a print (Fig. 18) will give you 
a view of a section of the print and the 
same section (reflected in the mirror) 
“flopped” over. Designs formed in this 





By S. J. RESSETAR 
illustrated by the Author 


way can be termed 180° patterns, since 
they are formed on a 180° angle. If you 
use the two mirrors moving them so they 
form a right angle as in Fig. 7 you will 
find that whatever portion of a print they 
are placed on will be repeated in the mir- 
rors, forming, by reflection, four prints. 
Patterns made from this set can be desig- 
nated as 90° designs, since the mirror 


angle is 90°. 


If the two mirrors are moved so that 
the angle at the hinge is 60° (Fig. 1) you 
will discover that there are six parts to 
the pattern formed—five reflections and 
the portion of the original print used. 
Such patterns are designated as 60° pat- 
terns. 

Choose a print at random and move 
mirrors about on it. Look for a 180° 
pattern, for a 90° pattern and a 60° pat- 
tern by adjusting the mirrors. If you 
see nothing that you like in the first print, 
try another. Often the least promising 
prints show the most interesting patterns 
when viewed with this device. Once you 
have discovered a satisfying pattern, run 
a pencil along the edges of the mirrors to 
indicate the crop lines. Often more than 
one part of the print can be used in the 
same pattern or in different patterns. 

Fig. 20, made from a Leica negative, 
is masked as shown in Fig. 9, and then 
tested for a 180° pattern with a mirror. 
To make the pattern itself four positive 
prints and four reversed (negative emul- 
sion away from the paper) prints are 
made. Each print is then cut as indi- 


Photographs and parts of photographs 
create designs that have limitless 
personal and commercial possibilities 
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Diagram showing the hinged mirrors ar- 
ranged on a print to form a 60° angle. Fig. |. 


The solid triangle indicates the portion of 
the print used while the wavy lines indicate 
the five repeat sections seen in the mirror. 

Fig. 2. 


Diagram showing how to cut the 60° tri- 
angle. Sides BD, DE, and BE are equal. Fig. 3. 


Original print from which the 60° pattern 
is made, Fig. 4. 


Photograph showing the six units viewed 
when the mirror parts are moved to form 
a 60° angle and put on Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Three straight and three reversed prints are 
used to make one complete unit. Fig. 6. 
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The solid black square indi- 
cates a portion of the print, 
the shaded sections indicate 
the three reflections seen in 
the hinged mirror when the 
sides are arranged at right 
angles. Squares cut from 
prints can be used in repeat patterns just as tri- 
angles are used. Fig. 7. 


14 


Diagram showing the photograph and one ar- 
rangement of the hinged viewing mirror. Fig. 8. 


Rectangular print masked. The dotted lines indi- 
cate one position of the mirrors on a print when 
viewing a 90° pattern. Fig. 9. 


Print with viewing mirror arranged to make the 
pattern shown in Fig. 14. Fig. 10. 
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Diagram of the same set-up 
as Fig. 10 showing the por- 
tion of the print used and 
the three reflections in the 
mirror. Fig. II. 


Four 90° patterns made 
from different parts of the same print. Eight 
positive and eight reverse prints of Fig. 16 were 
made and each was cut on the diagonals as in- 
dicated. The 16 pieces like the upper triangle 
were then pasted on a piece of cardboard repeat- 
ing a positive next to a reverse print, a positive 
next to that, etc. Figs. 12-15 were made in the 
same way using the portion of Fig. 16 nearest 
each. Figs. 12-15. 


The original print from which patterns 12 to 15 
were made. Fig. 16. 
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cated in Fig. 20. Eight triangular sec- 
tions are thus assembled to produce the 
pattern shown in Fig. 21. 

For 90° patterns the mirrors, arranged 
in an L-shape, are placed with the apex 
of the triangle in the center of a square 
print and the sides of the mirrors cutting 
the corners of the print as in Figs. 8 and 
10. The print is revolved about its cen- 
ter to reflect and test the other sides also. 
The exposed triangular sections of the 
print with their mirror reflections reveal 
the pattern. To form the pattern itself, 
eight positive and eight reversed prints 
are necessary. 

The prints are then cut diagonally into 
four triangles, as in Fig. 16. Combining 
all the positive and reversed triangles 
like the upper section makes pattern 12; 
all of the left sections make pattern 13; 
the lower sections produce pattern 14; 
and all of the right sections form pattern 
15. This one negative produces four dis- 
tinct patterns. 

In making 60° patterns the sides of the 
mirrors are pushed closer together until 
they are 60° apart or until a 6-unit repeat 
is obtained as in Figs. 2 and 5. Make 


Patterns within patterns—try 
your mirrors out on parts of 
some of your comp eted pat- 
terns. They, too, will repeat 
to form new patterns. Part 
of Fig. 15 repeated four 
times made this design. 

Fig. 17. 





positive and twelve reversed 
prints. Cut the prints diagonally into 
triangles. To reduce these to 60° tri- 
angles use an equilateral or equal-sided 
mask. Lay this mask on the triangular 
prints, mark the lines with pencil and 
trim. Four different patterns can be 
made from one print. Unlike the others, 
they are hexagonal or six-sided. Fig. 6 
is an example of a 60° angle pattern. 

Take any one of the patterns made on 
a 180° or 90° angle and place the mir- 
rors parellel to two of its sides. New 
patterns such as Fig. 17 can be made by 
repeating portions of patterns. 

The parts of a pattern must be uni- 
form. Make a print stopping down the 
lens so that the exposure is about fifteen 
seconds and development requires three 
minutes. Give the same exposure and de- 
velopment time to each print, so that the 
final pattern will not be made of light 
and dark sections. Cut and trim the 
prints so that the parts will fit together 
without leaving hairlines between. Use 
rubber cement for mounting, since this 
keeps the prints flat and yet permits ad- 
justments in case of error. (Page 83, please) 
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Diagram showing a print with one mirror placed diagonally 
on it. Fig. 18. 





Viewing a 180° pattern. The black triangle is the portion of 
the print used. Fig. 19. 


To make a 180° pattern the prints are cut in opposite direc- 
tions as indicated. The lower halves from four positive and 
four reversed prints were put together to make Fig. 21. Fig. 20. 





A 180° pattern. Another pattern can be made from the other 























: halves of the prints shown in Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 
21 
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Negatives can be tested 
for pattern possibilities 

by viewing the  pro- 
jected image with the ! 
hinged mirrors. Fig. 22. | 
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This all-over pattern is a combination of Figs. 
14 and 21. The two patterns were copied and 
twenty prints made from each. Fig. 23. 
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"Keep the lines flowing" is 
NS the first rule in the secret 
of circular composition 


IRCULAR composition holds the interest of the reader in a 
C picture, since there are no straight lines or angles to lead the 

gaze to the margins and beyond. This is especially true of 
portraiture, where ugly lines can easily detract from the subject. A 
portrait should be an interpretive picture revealing something of the 
person himself. Anything which detracts from the effectiveness of the 
portrait should be eliminated. The face itself is the center of interest 
and all parts of the picture should contribute to its effectiveness. 


Curving arrangements of the other parts of a portrait carry out the 
circular line of the head, complementing it and giving it emphasis. 
Often they lead the viewer to the face, as does the circular line of the 
cowl on the Madonna, Fig. 5. In Fig. 3 the lighted circle with 
its slightly radiating lines behind Miss Margot Stevenson frames her 
head, while the lines serve to carry the 
eye to the face no matter where the 
eye first rests. 


The Madonna is equally as inter- 
esting a subject for the photographer 
as for the painter. Fig. 5 is reminiscent 
of the work of some of the old masters. 
The power of the curve is established. 
The hands become, by their placement, 
the motivating factor in starting and 
retaining the circular rhythm that gives 


1. The S curve in this picture 
of Helen Claire is an inter- 
esting variatioin of the circle. 





ortraits 


By AVERY SLACK 


2. The circular collar supplies the starting 
iMustrated by the Author point for the circular composition in this 
attractive portrait of little Miss Erskine. 

















3. Typloel af the “balt'e. 
eye” effect in which 
the head is placed 4 
the center of a spo 
of light fs this cortalt 
Margot Stevenson. 


4. Lines and angles 
have been modified by 
the curve which asserts 
itself in the portrait 
of Jeanne Madden. 


5. Rose sashes Bourdill- 
this Ma- 

cir- 

cular line of the cowl 
which leads the eye to 

the center of interest. 


completeness to the whole. The — 
flowing looseness of the mantle 
adds much to this composition. 
Although it is the expression of 
serenity in the face of the sub- 
ject which attracts the eye to 
the picture, it is the feeling of 
rhythmic continuity that holds 
it there. 

The use of the curve in modern 
portraiture is shown in Fig. 4. 
Beginning at the top of the chair 
and forming an arc which leads 
the eye down and around the 
subject, the curve brings us to 
the focal point of interest in the 
composition. The hands again 
are a factor in forming the 
curve. In the study of the 
Madonna there are no harsh 
lines—nothing to break the quiet 
effect of the curves, but in this 
study of Jeanne Madden lines 
and angles, modern in their 
effect, have been broken up into 
triangles so that the path of the 
curve remains clearly defined. 


In these two studies the same 
use of the curve is illustrated. 
The treatment is_ essentially 
simple and one is never conscious 
that any premeditated attempt 
has been made to draw the 
portrait within an arc or circle. 
Like the delicate phrasing of a 
melody, the rhythm must flow 
easily. Once the observer is 
conscious of a planned layout, 
a portrait loses its spontaneity 
and charm. 


Dramatic treatment of subjects 
offers unusual opportunities in 
which to utilize the curve. In 
the study of Marilyn Erskine, 
the child wonder of the New 
York stage, Fig. 2, we have a 
good example of dramatic pho- 


tography. The addition of a 
simple but effective background 
in the form of a Japanese parasol 
gives the picture cmap: The 








‘curve line in this study begins below the 
collar of the dress and swings around and 
up into the background. The repetition 
of lines in the sunshade give an added 
sense of circular motion. The odd angle 
of the head, supported by a heavy mass 
of shadow in the lower right foreground 
of the picture, is also a factor in main- 
taining the smooth sweep of the whole 
composition. An almost opposite pose of 
the head against the same background 
is illustrated in the portrait of Margot 
Stevenson, the well-known American 
actress, Fig. 3. Here we have a “bullseye” 
effect in lighting, with the head placed 
directly in the center of the light. The 
circle is obvious in this composition. The 

: waviness of the hair presents a series of 
minor curves’, which, blended with the 
repetitioh. of lines in the background, 

» emphasize the rhythm. 

Figs. 2 and 4 illustrate the use of a 
ite curve or series of curves in a 
sition. There are times, however, 
swehen we cannot permit the curve 
to’ become obvious. Agairi,‘if we 
use the same formula constantly, 
there will be an ‘undesirable 
monotony in the results, how- 
ever beautiful they may be. For 
variety, use the suggestion of a 

curve or an S curve. 

An illustration of this is shown 
in the study of Helen Claire 
posed in the costume she wore 

in “Kiss the Boys Goodbye,” 





Fig. 1. A capricious pose, the composition 
is full of odd angles and sharp lines. With- 
out the dominant curve it might remain 
merely an unbalanced, angular picture, 
but by utilizing the curve wherever possible 
there is a sense of complete rhythm, 
although the circular motion is not as 
pronounced nor obvious as in the other 
illustrations. 

Another pose in the same costume, 
Fig. 6, demonstrates the complete circle 
used to hold the eye within its boundaries, 
despite the fact that lines on either side 
of the circle lead out of the picture. 

Here, again, the position of the hand 
plays an important part in the formation 
of the circular composition, giving it con- 
tinuity and purpose, and breaking the 
disturbing lines of the dress. 

Whatever is true in portraiture, is also 
true in pictorial photography. Curves 
swinging through a picture, hold the parts 
of the whole together and in the com- 
position keep the eyes within its margins. 































Photograph a sheet of 
paper to learn the main 
fundamentals of light 


. Place a sheet of white paper on a 
dark bochground. 


2. Bend one corner and notice the 

shadow cast, and the gradual darken- 

ing as the paper curves away from 
the light source. 





3. Observe the effects of bending up, 
two sides. 


4, Fasten the four corners together to 
see the effect of curvature on light. 


5. Cut or tear a hole in the paper 

and note the effects of this upon the 

lighting and the number of tones 
obtained 


6. Watch the effect of — @ sec- 
ond sheet of 


7. Add an opaque ee or let ss 
light fall across a pes ond ed 

fore it hits the mod Observe 
how noticeable 

due to the ymodaing farm fornithed by th by the 














“The illiterate of the future will be the person who does not know how 
to use a camera,” decided painter L. Moholy-Nagy, former professor in 
Germany’s famed Bauhaus and now director of the School of Design, Chicago. 
So he taught himself photography as every subject was taught in the 
Bauhaus—by reducing it to its fundamentals and beginning with them. He 
learned how to convert the raw materials of photography—light rays, 
surfaces, shapes, chemicals and emulsions—into finished pictures. 

His first objective was to acquaint himself with the action of light upon 
a sensitized emulsion, particularly as the light may be deflected, reflected, 
modulated, or stopped altogether, by an intervening object. By a. series of 
experiments he discovered not only how to control each “raw material” factor 
of a photograph, but also that he could produce pleasing or bizarre designs 
photographically without ever touching a camera, by varying the nature or 
arrangement of the objects laid on sensitized paper, and carefully controlling 
the mode of lighting. To distinguish these from the usual camera-made photo- 
graph, he called them photograms. 

Moholy then began experiments with light itself, to determine how he 
could control or modulate it to fit any purpose which he might desire. The 
result was this light modulator. 










By L. MOHOLY-NAGY 
Director, Schoo! of Design, Chicago 


as told to 
FLOYD B. QUIGG 














NY object may be considered a light 

* modulator, for as it reflects the light 

it also modulates or changes the 

rays which strike it. It reflects some rays, 

absorbs others, possibly permits others to 

pass through if it is transparent while 

refracting them to some degree, or if the 

substance is translucent, it diffuses the 

rays that are neither reflected nor ab- 
sorbed. 

The human face is the best-known of 
all light modulators, and certainly it ranks 
near the top of the list in complexity. 
Straight lines are few ; flat surfaces, if any, 
are small. Surfaces and lines are nearly 
all curved and there are very few surfaces 
of plane curvature — curving in only one 
direction as on a cylinder, for most are 
compound curves. Surface texture and 
color vary with the person’s age, for the 
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8. Photograph opaque, 
translucent, and trans- 
parent objects with 
shiny and dull surfaces. 
Experiment with the 
light source Itself, In- 
creasing or diminishing 
it, focusing ‘it on the 
object or diffusing it. 
By William Keck and 
Robert Tague. 


skin of ‘a baby is vastly different from 
that of a patriarch, and there are count- 
less degrees of difference between. Add 
to these natural differences the “war 
paint” of the cosmetic counter, and you 
really have a study in surface textures as 
well as colors. 

Then there are the eyes, which present, 
in addition to their general expression of 
personality, the specific light-modulating 
problem of a variation of surface textures, 
shape, and even of the nature of substance. 

The mustache was decried by a famous 
movie actress as a den of microbes in 
alarming proximity to the kiss, but to the 
photographer it presents a problem in light 
modulation and in such space relation- 
ships as depth quite similar to the hair, 
the eyebrows, the eyelashes, and (if any) 
the beard. Finally, to add to the prob- 








te " 





lem, there are the lips and the teeth (if 
they show), and that marvelous study in 
light and shadow, the ear. 


With all this complexity of substance, 
line, contour, color and texture, the face 
is a marvelous subject for study of the 
modulation of light. This accounts in 
part for the great variety of portraits 
possible with only one face as the subject. 
In practice it is frequently difficult or 
even impossible to have at the photogra- 
pher’s command a face for study purposes, 
so at the School of Design the student 
manufactures light modulators out of 
paper or other materials which can be 
bent or molded or cut to produce the 
various shapes, textures, etc., in the 
photographing of which he must become 
proficient. 

Few detailed directions are necessary 
for the actual making of the light 
modulators. Each is the product of the 
individual’s own ingenuity, dexterity and 
interests. Having seen in the accompany- 
ing illustrations what some typical light 
modulators have been, you can imagine 


%. Light modulator (right) by L. Cuneo. 


what any other modulator might be. If 
you lay a piece of plain white paper on 
the top of a table, Figure 1, you will see 
that even in that form it is one type of 
light modulator—the simplest possible of 
all types, for it reflects the light evenly 
over its entire surface. 


Then, if you lift one corner, or one 
edge, Figure 2, or both edges, Figure 3, or 
all four corners, you will see for yourself 
how its light-modulating values change 
with each slight alteration of position. If 
you fasten all four corners together as in 
Figure 4, you can see the reflective effects 


The light mod- 


ulators shown here were devised and photographed by 


students at the School of Design. 


10. Paper light modulators 


left, below) as a product of 


the imagination are as simple or as intricate as the pho- 


tographer wishes. By L. lerkorn. 


11. Paper modulator (right, below) contrasted with a flat 


panel of grai 


wood. By Clarence Bielman. 














of various types of curvature on the light, 
and the space relationships which have 
been created. If now you cut or tear a 
small hole near one corner as in Figure 5, 
you can observe the changes in light and 
shadow which have been wrought by this 
simple act. 

Try various bends, cuts and folds of 
the paper. The variety of modulators 
possible is endless. Then try adding 
another factor — perhaps another type of 
material, more shiny, more nearly opaque, 
or perhaps more nearly transparent, metal 
and glass are examples—and observe what 
this does to the arrangement of light 
values. Add an opaque object with a 
straight edge to the assembly or let the 
light fall across a straight edge before it 
hits the modulator, and observe how much 
more noticeable the curves are when 
contrasted with it. See, too, how much 
more readily depth and illusions of space 
are created. 

Light the modulator from various 
angles, and with different combinations of 
light. Observe what changes are made in 
each part and in the whole effect. 

Photograph the modulator, striving to 
reveal it to its best advantage — that is, 
so your photograph will most quickly 
identify the true shape and nature of 
your modulator in the mind of another 
person. 

Observe closely. Impress upon your 
memory the manner in which each feature 
modulates the light. With some thought 
and practice you will be able to apply 
this information to similar surfaces and 
contours when they appear in the subjects 
you wish to photograph. 

There is an important application of 
the light modulator in the field of creative 
photography. As you observe its effects 
upon light, note your emotional reactions 
to each combination of shape, contour, 
texture, color and lighting. Note how the 
light was integrated with the other factors 
to produce that reaction and you have a 
basis for deliberately producing a similar 
instinctive response from other persons. 
Photography, which is painting with light, 
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can achieve this as surely as can painting 
with oil and pigment, or the shaping of 
words into sentences. That is the new 
frontier of photography. 

After learning how to photograph a 
series of light modulators made in this 
manner, graduate to the photographing of 
a more difficult object, perhaps a face, 
which will include all the properties and 
problems of your whole series of light 
modulators. Having studied each problem 
separately, you will know what each type 
of modulation will mean in the finished 
photograph. You will need less time to 
achieve good results. 


Obviously this principle can be applied 
to pictures other than portraits. In making 
an industrial photograph for advertising 
purposes, for example, it may be necessary 
to stop the machinery while the picture is 
being made. There will be no time 
for experiments while the machinery - is 
stopped, for each minute costs the manu- 
facturer money. You must know before- 
hand which view will make a dramatic 
picture and how to translate the available 
light into a dramatic picture. There will 
be many shapes and types of surfaces, and 
definite space relationships—depth, height, 
comparative dimensions, interpenetrating 
objects, surfaces that meet and cut one 
another, transparencies, mirrorings, etc. If 
you are familiar with the uses and effects 
of each individually and in relation to one 
another in a picture, you will be able to 
move surely, swiftly and efficiently about 
your work. Such complete familiarity 
with these elements can be acquired by 
study of light modulators of your own 
manufacture. 


The camera and finishing equipment, 
together, constitute merely the “type- 
writer” of picture-making mechanically. 
The quality and power of the finished 
product depends mainly on the operator, 
not the mechanism itself. Instead of 
words, he works with light values — high- 
lights and shadows — and if he modulates 
and uses them properly he can produce 
the desired optical impressions of space 


relationships. 














Photos by Ray Kershner 
and Richard H. Burnett 


AKE a photographic calling card 
for either business or social uses. 
Business cards usually measure 

24%4"”x3Y2", while social cards are 
134” x 2Y2” or a little larger. 

An arrangement like Fig. 1, showing 
an implement of your business or profes- 
sion, makes an effective business card. 
For social uses, select a photograph of 
your home or something characteristic of 
your likes or hobbies. 

The background for your calling card 
can be a pictorial scene, a still life or a 
montage of some of your best photo- 
graphs pasted together. (Page 90, please) 


BOL 


Two types of photographic calling 
Figs. | and 2. 


cards. 


Copying the montage use for the 


card above. 


Fig. 3. 
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Imitating 
SCREEN STARS | 


with Ay "ew picture ideas 


IRROR MAG 


By 
ALLAN RICHARDSON 


Illustrated by the Author 





Playing with mirrors 


HE mirror on your wall 
may not have the powers 
of the queen’s looking 
glass in Snow White, but it has 
magic photographic properties. 
Whether you are interested in 
imitating screen stars, in making 
self portraits, in repetitions, spe- 
cial backgrounds, increasing the 
angle of view, conquering a 
depth-of-focus problem, or add- 
ing interest to your compositions, 
don’t overlook the possibilities in 
the mirror’s reflective surface. 
The model on the cover of 
MinicaM, while imitating Greta 











The hand holding the 


" ~y mirror is photo . 
7 4) graphed as shown ir 
,x the diagram below 
4 The mirror is ther 
, | cut out and a pic 
a ture of the face 


pasted into place 








This month's cover photograph 
"Who's the Fairest?" by Allan 


| , ie INS | am 
p f j errs fy Gog 
THE COVER Aer ' pel is | 








Richardson, caught the model i ; 
in the act of making her own a S : 
mirror portrait. A screen mag- . “= % | pb 
azine picture of Greta Garbo > ge a + 
was pinned on a panel behind Fo ee na a 
the model. Two floods were used 
—one to light the panel and These full-face and profile wag 
the other to light the model. mirror portraits ere ned FLOOD 
Exposure was two seconds at with the same arrange 
fll on Kodachrome. The dia- — of —e mode 
. ighting, and camera (see 
gram at the po shows the damn ot veld. Se 
sai focusing distance is found 
by adding the distance MIRROR 
from the camera to the CAMERA 
mirror and the distance 
from the mirror to the ra 
FLOOD 
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Garbo, discovered that a mirror 
is a grand way of making a self- 
portrait and being ceriain that 
hair, costume, etc., are just so— 
items which a race against the |_ bh S 
self-timer sometimes disrupts. 
Photographers may find a mirror ae 
a blessing in disguise when a ‘ 
wide angle lens is called for. A 
mirror adroitly placed can per- 
form the miracle of letting the 
camera see more than two or 
three sides of any room. It will 
also make it possible to show all 
four sides of an object or to 
make a repeat pattern using one 














lone object. When the model as well as the reflected 
Photographing with mirrors is mage is included in the picture (see diagram 
more tricky than difficult. abevs | 0 compramnes A Wien ey *FCURnm 
the plane of the mirror. The panel is used 
n this picture to break up the background 
i 
Use a three-section dressing Adjust the side mirrors s¢ 
table mirror to make an inter can see the camera squarely in 
esting self-portrait in triplicate each by turning your eyes only 
Diagram showing the 
arrangement of mirror, 00 ee — 
floodlight, camera, and 
» mode! for the triplicate 
portraits 
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Cotton is used for snow and a mirror 
adds ice to the glacial atmosphere— 
and interest to the picture in the form 
of reflections. The diagram above 
shows the arrangement of the lights 


and camera. 


When the camera angle does not in- 
clude all that you would like to show, 
make use of a wall mirror. In this pic- 
ture one mirror revealed part of the 
opposite side of the room as well as 
a rear view of the squirrel, while an- 
other was used to reflect light onto 


the Virginia sofa. 
“Ly 


: ; FLOOD 
FLOOD &, 
CAMERA 


A hand mirror reveals the tiny clock 
on the top of this compact. Extraneous 
reflections in the mirror should be 
avoided — either by inserting a plain 
panel in the area reflected in the mir- 
ror or by darkening that portion of the 
room so that nothing can be seen. The 
diagram (above) shows the arrange- 
ment of the compact and mirror on a 
table. 








Remember to avoid undesirable reflec- 
tions in the glass itself and to calculate 
the focus of a reflected image by measur- 
ing the distance from the camera to the 
mirror, the distance from the mirror to 
the object, and adding the two figures. 
The sum is the focus for the mirrored 
image. Focusing on the mirror itself gives 
a compromise focus between the subject 
and the subject’s reflected image. This 
kind of focus is desired for compositions 
where both the subject and the reflected 
image must be in focus. 

The 4x5 view camera used to make the 
cover picture, as well as the black and 
white shots of the cover girl which appear 
on page 45 was placed about five feet 
from the circular wall mirror and at a 
15° angle, so that the camera’s reflection 
could not be seen. A panel was placed 
to the right of the camera facing the 
mirror and moved until it filled the entire 
background seen in the mirror. The 
magazine cover was then tacked up and 
a floodlight arranged to illuminate the 
panel. One floodlight placed to the left 
and a foot higher than the camera was 
used to illuminate the model. Directed 
at the mirrored image, it was reflected 
onto the model’s face while some of the 
light touched the near side of the face pro- 
ducing the highlight. 

The three-quarter view was made by 
moving the camera farther away and 
eliminating the floodlight used to light 
the panel. The latter was moved near 
the mirror to break up the background. 

An intriguing method of making self- 
portraits makes use of a three-way dress- 
ing table mirror. Place the camera, a 
panel for a background, one or more 
floodlights, and calculate the focus ex- 


Receding into the darkness down the corridor 
of some imaginary castle 
extends this line of _ 
oes — i & 
t a photographer |. 

would guess that a lone |Roo “ao 
soldier stood drumming 

ae two mirrors Bee 
while his picture was CAMERA 
taken? 

















actly as described for the cover picture. 
Seat yourself at the table so that you can 
see the camera squarely in the center 
mirror. Adjust the side mirrors so that 
you can also see the camera in each by 
turning your eyes. If you omit the panel 
or drapery behind your head, a single 
floodlight is all that is needed. It will not 
only light your face in the mirror, but 
highlight your hair from behind. Attach 
a long cable release for remote control or 
practice getting into position quickly if 
using a delayed action mechanism. The 
fun of this arrangement is in getting three 
pictures of yourself simultaneously. Make 
three exposures, each one of yourself look- 
ing at the camera through a different sec- 
tion of the mirror. 

Direct reflections may be seen on still 
water or clear ice. A similar illusion can 
be produced by placing a mirror face up 
on a table and laying objects on it such 
as the glass reindeer on (Page 88, please) 




















THE ART OF COLOR 


Kodachrome and Dufaycolor films make every camera a 


color camera. 


The concluding article of a series 


By H. CROWELL PEPPER 


OLOR photographs can be made 
without using either color film or 
color cameras. It is the oldest 
method of color photography. Any cam- 
era and ordinary panchromatic film is 
used. The subject is photographed three 
times, using a red, a blue and a green 
filter alternately in front of the lens. 
This method obviously can be used 
only with stationary subjects. To facili- 
tate the process, the one-shot camera was 
devised. Through a single lens and shut- 
ter, three negatives are exposed at one 
time. The one-shot camera is relatively 
costly, and for this reason is limited 
largely to professional use. (For descrip- 
tion of modern one-shot cameras and how 
they work, see Minicam for January.) 
The result, in any case, is three nega- 


tives (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3) in which each 
primary color is represented by black and 
white tones. The set of three negatives is 
used to make a color print by one of the 
color printing processes such as Carbro, 
Chromatone, Wash-Off Relief, or Cham- 
plincolor. 

The simplest method of photographing 
in color is the use of color film such as 
Dufaycolor or Kodachrome. These color 
films yield color transparencies which can 
be used to make color separation nega- 
tives and color prints. The transparen- 
cies can be viewed against a light or 
shown in a slide projector. 

Kodachrome and Dufaycolor film 
make every camera a color camera. The 
first important point to remember is that 
color film possesses little latitude in the 


Prints made from three-color separation negatives. At 
the left is the yellow printer, in the middle is the red 
printer, and at the right is the blue printer. The contents 
of the flask is blue, the small beaker pink. Figs. |, 2, 3. 
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matter of extremes of contrast. Flat light- 
ing is advised for this reason. There is no 
need as there is in black and white work 
for great contrasts of light and shade to 
produce a picture in color photography. 
Contrast is secured through differences 
in color rather than in light and shade. 


The color photographer must learn to 
see colors and appreciate the reflective 
powers of each. This is not an easily 
acquired ability, since our eyes readily 
adjust themselves to color intensities. We 
can see into deep shadows but our film 
cannot because its latitude is such that 
were we to expose to bring out the 
shadowed color, the highlights and 
brighter colors would be so much over- 
exposed that they would be weak and 
appear washed-out. Therefore, avoid 
large areas of shadow, particularly deep 
shadow. Avoid photographing subjects 





Filter device used 
to make three sep- 
aration negatives. 
An exposure is 
made with the red 
filter before the 
camera lens, the 
negative is 
changed; an expo- 
sure is made 
through the blue 
filter and the neg- 
ative is changed, 
then an exposure is made through the green 
filter. Fig. 4. 





where the deeper shadows hold dark- 
colored objects. Where the subjects per- 
mit reflecting light into the shadow por- 
tions, do so using a reflector. A good gen- 
eral reflector can be made from a sheet 
of aluminum foil or a piece of sheet 
aluminum. 


Outdoors there is little control over the 
light. If a subject is photographed in the 











LIGHT SENSITIVE EMULSION 








Cross section of Dufaycolor film showing 
the film backing, the reseau, and the 
sensitive emulsion. Fig. 5. 


Cross section of Kodachrome showing 
the three sensitive emulsion layers as 
they are in raw film (left) and after 





Reseau of a piece of 
Dufaycolor film. The 
color screen (reseau) is 
dyed in strips with the: 
primary colors, red, 





processing (right). Fig. 7. green, and blue. Fig. 6. 
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shade, illuminated only by the light from 
a blue sky, the result will have a bluish 
tinge. If an exposure is made late in the 
afternoon, the result will have a reddish 
cast. At sunset, or shortly thereafter, the 
blue tinge is again noticeable. Using in- 
door type film outdoors without a filter 
the whole subject will be decidedly blue 
in color. Using the regular type film in- 
doors without a filter produces a positive 
with a decided yellow tinge. Do not use 
the regular yellow filters with Koda- 
chrome. 

Good color results indoors depend 
upon using the proper light. It is now 
possible to secure lamps so closely ap- 
proximating the correct color tempera- 
ture required that results seem assured if 
the exposure is correct. The new fluor- 
escent lights give a soft even illumination 
for color work, and the special, blue- 
coated photoflash bulbs which make it 
possible to combine daylight with arti- 
ficial light using daylight film have added 
to the lighting possibilities. 

When arranging the lights, flood the 
subject evenly with sufficient light to 
avoid a too lengthy exposure. More flood- 
light is needed if the subject is dark in 
color. Then, with spotlights, throw suffi- 
cient light of the same quality into the 
deep shadows to avoid underexposure 
and the consequent loss of color. If the 
subject is removed from the background, 
the latter must be so lighted as to prevent 
it from becoming too dark. This is a gen- 
eral rule and not an absolute one, for 
occasion may arise when you wish your 
subject to tone into the background as is 
often the case in color portraits of men. 


Carefully scan the light-colored por- 
tions of the subject to note whether they 
are influenced by some strong color, 
e.g., the skin of a woman’s face may take 
on tinges of close-by strong colors such as 
green or blue. Remember that materials 
of different textures absorb light in vary- 
ing degrees and require greater or less 
illumination. It is well to measure with 
a meter the light reflected, taking such 
readings from various parts of the sub- 
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The Color Wheel. For a full color repro- 
duction of this color wheel see February 


MINICAM page 2. 


ject. Light may be added or reduced to 
make the illumination nearly equal on all 
parts of the subject. Often it is possible 
to avoid color reflections by using diffused 
flood lighting. 

Exposure is probably the most im- 
portant single factor in color photog- 
raphy. Wherever possible use a photo- 
electric meter. The instruction sheet fur- 
nished with the film used will supply ex- 
posure data. Unfortunately this informa- 
tion must necessarily deal with averages 
and cannot take into consideration the 
constant changes in the color tempera- 
ture of outdoor light. There are days 
when the light changes so rapidly and to 
such a degree that by the time the ex- 
posure has been determined another read- 
ing is necessary. 

The latitude of color film is limited— 
the instruction sheet tells us that the ex- 
posure must be correct to within one lens 
stop. When you realize that this may 
mean one-half or double exposure, you 
will understand the importance of lens- 
openings somewhere in between the stop 


























marks on your camera. Good color ren- 
dering will demand this because of the 
small latitude in the film. 

Over-exposure produces weak and 
washed-out colors, while under-exposure 
produces raw and heavy colors. It is not 
difficult to understand this if you remem- 
ber that these color positives are obtained 
by a _ reversal process. Over-exposure 
dilutes the colors with white; under-ex- 
posure prevents enough reflected light 
from reaching the emulsion. When the 
range of light values is too great for the 
film, if the exposure must be made under 
existing conditions, either the highlights 
(brightest colors) or the darker colors 
must be sacrificed. 

In color photography the colors of the 
subject are not exactly duplicated, but 
a fairly close approximation is obtained. 
The colors in the positives are dependent 


The color photograph by Hi Williams on the 
inside cover was made with a Devin one-shot (two 
mirror) camera equipped with an apochromatic 
Tessar [4.5 lens. Ilford plates were used and the 
exposure was one minute at f8. The background 
was lighted with a 2000-watt bulb covered with 
two layers of dark blue cellophane. The pottery 
was lighted with a single 2000-watt spotlight and 
reflected light. The print was made by the carbro 
process. Fig. 8. 








upon the ability of the dyes used to com- 
bine and give this approximation. 

In making separation negatives, pan- 
chromatic emulsions cannot differentiate 
sufficiently among colors. Take, for ex- 
ample, the spectrum range of red as be- 
ing roughly from 600 to 700 millimicrons. 
There is a continuous variation of reds 
within this range and many of these can 
be distinguished by sight. Suppose that 
the red between 600 and 640 and another 
between 650 and 690 are selected and are 
of equal intensity. The emulsion will not 
show any difference, the deposits of silver 
will be so nearly equal as to prevent any 
variation of tone no matter what printing 
process is used. Since this is true, the 
possibility of. such color differences being 
found in the finished color positive is 
remote. 

The variations from the actual colors 
of the object found in the color positive 
result from the inability of the dyes used 
to combine to produce a perfect color re- 
production. In nature there are no defi- 
nite colors such as those shown upon the 
color chart, but colors in combinations. 
The reds may be tinted with yellows and 
blues to different degrees and often with 
sufficient of a neutralizing color to make 
a gray. It is this condition that produces, 
in the hands of the colorist, the many 
hundreds of tints and shades to which are 
given such names as vermillion, crimson 
red, light red, light magenta, brilliant red, 
to mention but a few of one color. No 
single red dye can produce all these varia- 
tions. 

To test this statement, photograph a 
color chart, making three exposures on 
Kodachrome in daylight. One should be 
as accurate as possible, the second slightly 
under-exposed and the third slightly over- 
exposed. Compare the results with the 
color chart and note the differences in 
the colors. 

Color processes can be divided into two 
general types: the additive and the sub- 
tractive. Dufaycolor, Agfacolor, and Fin- 
lay are additive processes, since they 
make use of the fact that the three pri- 
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mary colors of light—red, green, and 
blue—when combined in correct propor- 
tions make white light. Variations in the 
strength of any of these will change the 
color accordingly. 

Kodachrome is a subtractive process. 
In this the three primaries, red, green, 
and blue, are used in “minus” or sub- 
tractive form. The spectrum minus red 
includes green and blue, which, added to- 
gether, form blue-green. Minus blue, the 
spectrum contains the two primaries red 
and green, which make yellow when 
mixed; while minus green it forms 
magenta—red and blue mixed. These 
three, magenta, blue-green, and yellow, 
when added together produce a _ black, 
while the addition of the three primaries, 
red, blue, and green, produce white. 

The Dufaycolor film base is lined with 
a geometric pattern made up of the three 
primary colors (Fig. 6), and upon this 
“reseau” a panchromatic emulsion is 
coated. Exposure is made through the 
back of the film. After development, the 
negative image is reversed and the result- 
ing positive, viewed by transmitted light, 
appears as a colored image. 

Kodachrome is made of a base on 
which are laid three senstitive emulsions 
separated by layers of gelatin. The outer 
layer is sensitive to blue, the middle layer 
to green and the other layer to red. Be- 
tween the first and second layers is a 
yellow filter which prevents blue light 
from penetrating more than the first 
layer. The middle layer is sensitive only 
to green. The innermost layer is sensa- 
tive to red and blue, but only red can 
penetrate beyond the yellow filter. The 
emulsion layers of Kodachrome are de- 
veloped, then reversed. In the reversal 
process the image becomes a _ dyed 
rather than a silver image. 

Kodachrome is supplied in roll film 
and cut or professional film. The roll 
film in 8, 16 and 35mm., is made in two 
types, regular and type A. Regular is 
made chiefly for work in daylight, but 
it can be used with a filter at a greatly 
reduced speed for subjects illuminated 
with artificial light. Type A is used with 
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a filter in daylight and without under 
artificial light. Its greater speed makes 
it more popular than regular Koda- 
chrome. 

Cut or professional film comes in two 
types, daylight which can only be used 
in daylight and type B which is designed 
for artificial light but can be used in day- 
light with a Wratten filter No. 85B. 

Dufaycolor is supplied in roll film and 
in cut film. The cut film is made in a 
daylight type and the PF or artificial 
light type. 

Anyone who adopts color photography 
as an artistic medium, with a view to 
securing pictures comparable with paint- 
ings is doomed to disappointment. The 
artist paints into his picture something of 
his own—something that is not in the 
scene. Placing his canvas before a care- 
fully selected view, he composes his pic- 
ture. Objectionable objects are omitted. 
Objects are transposed from one position 
to another until they fall within the com- 
position. Badly colored or painted ob- 
jects are brought into color harmony. 
Values both of light and shade and of 
color are corrected. The painter sees 
into the deeper shadows and depicts the 
objects found there. 

There is reflected light in every shadow 
and the artist paints it in his picture. His 
color does not necessarily follow closely 
what is termed “local” color, but does 
follow the laws of the color harmony in 
which the scene is being painted. Per- 
haps, if you were watching the painting 
of the scene, you would not see some 
of the colors the artist uses, but the 
finished picture will vibrate with light 
because of the use of those colors. This 
vibration, giving the sense of air and 
light, is the direct result of the use of 
“broken” color—the juxtaposition of 
complementary colors. Perhaps the draw- 
ing is crude when compared with the 
objects in Nature, but that defect is lost 
in the finished result. The painter is 
limited only by his lack of ability—his 
medium has few technical limitations. 

The photographer’s approach is on an 
entirely different basis. (Page 84, please) 








A good key picture for a newspaper story on a subject like a dairy council drive or the mayor's 


son found on a park bench after rumors of kidnaping, f6.3, 1/100th. 


By Avedis Derounian. 


SELL PHOTOS TO NEWSPAPERS 


ERE are the first returns on Min1- 

CAM’S survey of newspaper markets. 

Before submitting to any news- 
paper, ask yourself these questions about 
each picture: 


a 





Does the picture tell a story that 
will surprise someone ? 

Is it slanted for the market? Is it 
the kind of thing the editor of the 
particular (Page 85, please) 
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Where is the photo editor who can recognize a good 
picture when he sees one, who can make repro- 
ductions large enough to be seen, and who can 
stand up against layout artists prone to commit 
picture mayhem with cookie-cutter layouts? — The 
author of this article is well known to MINICAM 
readers as one of the editors of LIFE magazine 


By ALEXANDER KING 





OMETIME in 1932 Mr. Frank 
Crowninshield, the ex-editor of V anit y 
Fair, discussed with me the deplora- 

ble conditions of American photo-editing. 
We were scanning through various roto- 
gravure sections which had drifted into 
our office, and we decided that pictorial 
arrangements could hardly sink to a lower 
level of tastelessness. We decried the lack 
of talent in this field. 

Eight years have passed and I’m cer- 
tain that, despite the enlivening influence 
of the picture magazines, the newspapers 
of America are still in desperate need of 
photo-editors who are not hopelessly 
mired in the gruesome traditions of their 
calling. 

I am fully aware that I am proposing 
something altogether revolutionary, and 
that publishers of newspapers who are 
constantly losing prestige, authority and 
circulation will insist that they know their 
business far better than I do. I ought to 
content myself with saying “Nutz!” to 
them and let it go at that. But as a 
chronic kibitzer on human life, I can’t 
help whispering a few obvious truths 
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which they are free to dismiss or utilize 
according to their bent. 

In that same year, that is to say 1932, 
I took a few rotogravure sections and 
looking through the service pictures which 
were available at that time I made new 
layouts within the framework of these 
same pages. It goes without saying that I 
attempted to improve by editorial choice 
the relationship of these pictures to each 
other. If I found a Japanese anti-aircraft 
gun which bore some resemblance to an 
American super-telescope I placed these 
pictures on the same page and thereby 
achieved an unspoken editorial] comment 
which could not fail to impress even the 
most unimaginative spectator. I took a 
photograph showing the Mayor of New 
York genuflecting to his Bishop and 
placed it alongside an English nobleman 
bowing to his Queen. In short, I at- 
tempted to find a pattern of pictorial 
unity which gave substance and visual 
character to my pages. 

Mr. Crowninshield was so impressed by 
the quality and style of my layouts that 
he decided to do something about it. He 
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Unfortunately, noth- 
ing can survive the 
automobile tracks 
which cris-cross this 
photo-mud. Such 
things can only be 
done in the beauti- 
fully fluid technique 
of the movies where 
pictures merging in- 
to pictures are. a 
challenge to the im- 
agination. The good 
man who committed 
this sacrilege ought 
to learn that coher- 
ence is the first rule 
for scoring a point. 


The LIFE layout on 
old pictures evokes 
the past because it 
is possible to see the 
photographs. For a 
picture to have ef- 
fect IT MUST BE 
SEEN. This repro- 
duction is merely to 
show the general ar- 
rangement of the 
pictures. In LIFE 
this occupied a dou- 
ble-page spread, 14 
by 20 inches. 
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Obviously the only really exciting picture in this layout is 
the one in which Byrd cooks and has hair down to his shoulder 
blades. Granted that this story is not terribly photogenic, 
and Byrd himself is anything but a stirring pictorial subject, j 
here at last he looks dramatic and amusingly demonstrates 
how the Antarctic deals with a well-groomed facade. 
Wouldn't it have been logical to sacrifice the dull, incidental 
data of his exploits to print this one photograph very large 
and thereby rescue a hodge-podge miscellaneous and mean- 
ingless page? To insert text on top of his head, hence nulli- 
fying the picture impact, and to willfully cut a circular swath 
through his body is clear indication that this page was de- 
signed in a tempest ~ suffering from snow-blind- 
ness. Compare this with the layout reproduced on next page. 
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The photo editor who selected the 

Byrd pictures and okayed the layout on 

the previous page had an internation- 

ally known subject to work with. Yet 

this layout (from LIFE), of an unknown 

country preacher, emerges triumphant 
by comparison. 


gave me a letter of introduction to the 
Business Manager of the New York Times, 
a Mr. Louis Wiley, I believe, telling him 
that I was lucratively employed but 
wished to experiment with photo selection 
and layout on some large daily. Mr. Wiley 
received me affably, saw the point of my 
suggestion at once and in turn gave me a 
note filled with high encomia to the man 
in charge of the roto-section. I might add 
at this point that the New York Times at 
that period owned a magazine called 
Mid-Week Pictorial which was tottering 
on its last legs for lack of competent edi- 
torial direction. 

The picture editor I encountered, and 
who shall be nameless, looked at my mate- 
rial, listened to my discourse and yawned 






This layout is more effective than the 
newspaper rotogravure spread on the 
previous page because no sacrifice 
was made to the imaginary esthetic 
lift generally credited to a tricky lay- 
out. The slogan should always be, 
“Good pictures don't need tricks and 
bad pictures are made worse by them." 


with ill-concealed fatigue into his stiff 
collar. It was obvious to me at once that 
in the years of his doldrums he had had 
occasion to encounter me and my kind 
from time to time. I represented a fa- 
miliar type: a man who couldn’t leave 
well enough alone. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would have withdrawn from 
this languid scene without protest, but 
something in his manner and more than 
something in his appearance roused me 
to unusual loquacity and rancor. I recall 
with keen pleasure what I said to him. 
“It seems to me,” I told him, “that you 
go out of your way to pick dull photo- 
graphs and arrange them in the most un- 
interesting manner possible. I take it for 
granted that you hate photographs, that 
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The old school of photo layout as exemplified in a newspaper rotogravure story on 


aviation, 
layout. 


Pictures A and B are repetitious. 
A man writing (C) or a man pointing to a parachuute (D) does not become 
more interesting because he is shown five times doing things equally dull. 


One of these should be omitted in the 


Even when 


there are good pictures to work with, many newspaper roto sections are notoriously bad. 


you’re completely lacking in taste, and I 
hope sincerely that somewhere somebody 
is planning a picture job that is going to 
put you and your kind out of business.” 
Let me say at once that he took my 
rowdy outburst with saintly placidity, and 
as I closed the door to his office I saw him 
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smiling smugly to himself as he reached 
for his pastepot. 

Well, I was right and I was wrong in 
my prediction. Somebody somewhere did 
do a great job in getting pictures before 
the public. The editors of Life, Look, etc., 
made their own traditions and are be- 

















Size is a No. | factor for edi- 
torial decision. The problem 
is how to include a great num- 
ber of pictures in a limited 
sspace and still give adequate 
display to the proper ones. 


holden to no one for the success of their 
endeavors. The roto-sections have learned 
to shift the emphasis a little bit by copy- 
ing from the picture magazines, but by 
and large I find them just as dull now as 
they were in 1932 and as they probably 
will be in 1960. 

It has perhaps never dawned on them 
that four large pages each divided into 
quarters makes the equivalent of a 
sixteen-page picture magazine. I can’t 
imagine what prevents them from doing 
this and slugging the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of each of these divisions with some 
generic title which might be altered from 
time to time: Science, Art, Sports, In- 
dustry. They might even hire a competent 
layout man who could be induced to pick 
the most telling photographs of the week, 
and who might arrange them to the best 











This strip of pictures is “inside 
dope" and hence necessary. 


pictorial advantage instead of serving up 
the usual photo goulash. 

If you think that these strictures on 
rotogravure editing are too severe take a 
look at next Sunday’s supplement to your 
favorite newspaper and write me your 
apologies. 

The editor of a picture magazine does 
three things: First of all, he must get the 
pictures. Second, he must select them. 
Third and most difficult of all, he must 
use them—and the arrangement of pic- 
tures is an acid test of ediorial ability. 

A mediocre picture editor can make 
significant and telling photographic com- 
positions look like something the cat 
dragged in after a difficult night, but an 
editorial genius can accept a mediocre 
group of pictures and publish them to 
create the effects of a masterpiece. 
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"Mein Kampf." An ironical bit of 
arresting table toppery illuminated 
with pocket flashlights. Two lights 
were placed three feet from the 
figure and pointed directly at 
Hitler. Two more flashlights were 
used to illuminate the background. 


Maximar B, Super Plenachrome 
film, fll, 2 secs. By Joseph C. 
Keeley. Fig. 1. 


The set-up for “Mein Kampf." 
Books make convenient stands to 
light a subject from different 
heights. Fig. 2. 


By ROBERT DEARDORFF 


HE new technique of “wireless” 

lighting for indoor pictures makes 

possible many unusual photographic 
effects, but all it requires in equipment is 
a few ordinary pocket searchlights that 
are easy to use and inexpensive to buy 
and operate. 

These flashlights give the amateur an 
opportunity to pose subjects carefully 
and to experiment with lighting prepara- 
tory to using the larger and more ex- 
pensive spots. As a result, the amateur 
who masters the technique of placing 
flashlights expertly will have no trouble 
when he works with bigger lights, for the 
same principals of lighting hold true in 
either case. 
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The modern three-cell, prefocused 
lights now available give a strong, con- 
centrated beam that can be used to pro- 
duce dramatic effects, especially in table- 
top photography. These new lights are 
so strong that six of them bunched to- 
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gether have the intensity of a 500-watt 
spotlight. 

While they may be employed either as 
direct or supplementary lighting, their 
use varies with the type of picture to be 
taken. Because, like all spotlights when 
used alone, they give extreme contrasts of 


OUT 


SPOTLIGHT 


“The Penguin Family on the Ice." 
Made with three three-cell flash- 
lights, two directed at the pen- 
guins and one across the front of 
the ice cubes on which the fig- 
ures stand, while a 60-watt bulb 
in a floor lamp supplied the gen- 
eral lighting. Maximar B, Super 
Plenachrome, fll, 3 secs. By 
Joseph C. Keeley. Fig. 3 


The penguin family picture was 
made with the lighting shown in 
this picture. One flashlight was 
placed on either side and one 
hung from above. A 60-watt bulb 
supplied the general illumination. 
Fig. 4. 





light and shadow, they must be handled 
with great care if shadows are to be con- 
trolled properly. This is particularly true 
in portrait work, because the beam is so 
sharp that extra pains must be taken to 
insure proper graduations between ex- 
treme whiteness and shadows. This con- 
trast is cut when they are used as 
supplementary lighting in con- 
junction with a flat overall light- 
ing. : 
Used head-on and cast directly 
upon the subject, any spot has a 
tendency to “burn up” the sub- 
ject, unless handled with the ut- 
most skill. One must be excep- 
tionally careful to check the 
light with the meter because one 
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Another trick 
with a flashlight 
is making glass 
designs. A snug- 
fitting tube of 
black paper is 
fitted over the 
lower part of the 
flashlight which 
is clamped to a 
firm support and 
tilted until the 
light is centered 
over the glass. Fig. 5. 


The glasses used for these 
light patterns must have a 
painted or frosted design. 
An infinite number of de- 
signs can be produced by 
lowering or raising the light 
or pouring water into the 
glass. These pictures were 
all made with one glass. 
We'ta camera, Agfa Super 
Pan Press, £32, |'!/2 minutes. 
By H. B. Zimmerman. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8. 


is inclined to underestimate its power. 


In table tops with no other illumination 
than that furnished by one or two flashlights, 
the sharp, clean-cut beams they throw are 
especially good for picking out small objects 
and defining them clearly against a dark 
background. Each beam is relatively nar- 
row making possible contrasts of light and 
shadow in small sets. 

For concentrated light place the flash- 
light close to the subject, but if a greater 
light spread is desired, place it some distance 
away. The beam does not spread very 
much, and there is almost no light loss. 
Hence, to get a one-foot spread, the light 
should be placed 10 or 12 feet away from 
the subject. 

While interesting table top photographs 
can be taken with one flashlight, a variety 
of effects and a subtler range of light and 
shadow can be obtained if several lights 
are used. Two or more flashlights can be 
bunched together and taped with adhesive 
tape, so that they stay in position without 
slipping. Tape may also be used to hang 
the lights from walls, doors, lamps and so 
on, to get unusual lighting angles. Indeed, 
one of the great conveniences in using 
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pocket flashlights is that, unlike heavier, 
wire equipment, they can be shifted 
from place to place without difficulty. 

Another advantage, of course, is their 
economy. The flashlights themselves are 
inexpensive and batteries are very cheap. 
The three-cell flashlight is preferable to 
the two-cell, since it gives a stronger light. 
Also, it is a good idea to have an extra 
supply of batteries on hand, so that you 
can rotate them and not use one set too 
long. 

The best plan is to use batteries until 
the beams begin to get yellow, then put 
in a different set and give the ones you 
have been using a chance to rest. During 
these rest periods good batteries come 
back and supply increased voltage when 
they are used again. By avoiding a con- 
stant current drain through rotation, you 
will get a brighter light over a longer 
period of time than you would if you 
used the same batteries constantly. Be 
sure that the batteries you use are fresh 
when you buy them. Like coffee, some 
batteries are dated. Buy these to insure 
freshness. 

Because the use of pocket flashlights 
opens up a new field in indoor photog- 
raphy, it seems inadvisable to harness 
it too rigidly to a set of rules to cover 
every situation. Figs. 1, 3 and 6 accom- 
panying this article give some specific 
suggestions of what can be done. All of 
them were taken with one or more pre- 
focused flashlights. 


One flashlight fitted with a 
tube of black paper (see 
Fig. 5) fastened 12” above 
the table with the light di- 
rected downward at a 40° 
angle produced this still 
life. Welta camera, East- 
man Panchro Press, f32, 2 
min. By H. B. Zimmerman. 

Fig. 11. 












Adhesive tape can be used to attach flash- 
lights to a convenient support (left). Fig. 9. 


The stands used to support beakers or flasks in 
chemistry laboratories can be adapted to sup- 
port a flashlight, or a stand can be made by 
fastening a piece of '/4” brass rod to a wooden 
base and making a holder for the flashlight. The 
latter can be made from a thin sheet of |” 
wide metal which is clamped around the light 
and held in place by a bolt passed through a 
hole drilled through the two sides of the strip 
where they meet close to the case of the flash- 
light. A second pair of holes is drilled near the 
ends of the strip. These are fastened with a 
bolt to attach the light to the stand. Fig. 10. 


Small tabletop set-ups are especially 
suited to work with flashlights. Tiny fig- 
ures of animals and people can be drama- 
tized with these spotlights, since they are 
small enough to effectively light such ob- 
jects without drowning them in a deluge 
of illumination. 

All-over patterns employing small ob- 
jects such as sugar cubes, lentils, etc., can 
be well lighted with pocket flashlights by 
moving them farther away and thus in- 
creasing the size of the beam. There are 
few small-scale still lifes which cannot be 
made with one or more handy flashlights. 














WHAT .. PHOTOGRAPH © 





In this photographer's paradise, gay 
beaches and the Everglades vie with 
pretty girls for a "place on the film" 


S unique as its history, are Florida’s 

picture opportunities. Whether 

you’re a specialist in sports, bath- 
ing beauties, architecture, or just a family 
button-pusher with a desire to photo- 
graph the wife and kids in front of every 
national monument, you dare not let go 
of your camera for a minute. 

In Florida you’ll find everything indig- 
enous to temperate, sub-tropic, and even 
tropic climates—an abundance of exotic 
plants, birds, and animals varying from 
the wildcats that inhabit the Everglades 
to the lions and zebras that board at the 
winter circus quarters at Sarasota. Here, 
too, are sponge, oyster, shrimp, and game 
fishing, palm trees and scenery. For the 
sports enthusiasts, there are horse racing, 
dog racing, auto racing, aquaplaning, 
boat racing, yachting, swimming, base- 
ball, tennis, and plain lazing in the sun. 
For the inquisitive, there are museums, 
parks, jungles, zoos, gardens, an oceana- 
rium, alligator and ostrich farms (with 
ostrich riding an added attraction), and 
snake farms. For the historian there are 
such things as the oldest house, the house 
under five flags, and a various assortment 
of forts and descents from early and first 
settlements. ; 

Take a camera or two with which you 
are completely familiar—one you can 
work without worrying about the little 
gadget you never noticed before or the 
film tension which doesn’t seem quite 
right. A medium yellow filter will be 
necessary for cloud effects. To produce 
dark, dramatic skies, you will need a light 
red filter. It will prove a godsend when 
you want to emphasize a sun-whitened 
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stucco building. A tripod will have its 
uses and a telephoto lens is a must for 
bird photography, candid shots at a dis- 
tance, and also for the alligators—if 
you’re squeamish. Add an exposure meter 
to guard against the deceptions of Old 
Sol, a bag to carry your film, filters, and 
whatnots, a lens shade to keep the re- 
flected light away from your lens—and 
this Minicam Baedecker to keep you in- 
formed of the highlights you mustn’t 
forget! 

If you travel over U. S. 1, almost the 
first thing you’ll hit in Florida is Jackson- 
ville. Here you will find an assortment 
of beaches and parks (every Florida city 
has these in varying types and numbers) 
as well as a city offering the usual urban 
attractions. Northeast of Jacksonville, 
Fernandina offers a picturesque fishing 
fleet. To the south lies the historic and 
photogenic land where Fort San Marco 
frowns on Matanzas Bay. 

The descendants of St. Augustine’s 
early settlers add to the color and pag- 
eantry of that city by celebrating in cos- 
tume and mime its founding and early 
history and Ponce de Leon’s discovery of 
the Fountain of Youth. Here the old- 
world atmosphere of the homes, slave 
market, and ancient cathedral vie for the 
tourist’s interest with the modern lli- 
gator and ostrich farm on Anastasia 
Island and the Marine Studios at nearby 
Marineland. 

The world’s only oceanariums at 
Marineland are a photographer’s para- 
dise, since they were especially designed 
for professional, underwater motion pic- 
ture photography. Here porpoises, sharks, 





in FLORIDA 


Lummus 


By Sally Pepper 


Park Section, Miami Beach. Beaches and 


bathers are two of Florida's offerings to the photogra- 


pher. 


giant sea-turtles, eels, and thousands of 
other specimens can be photographed 
through the specially constructed port- 
holes placed at strategic levels in the sides 
and on the bottoms of the pools. 
Farther down the east coast you’ll find 
Daytona Beach, where, usually in March, 
the international speed tontests are run 
off. Near New Smyrna Beach you’ll want 
to make dude ranch pictures or photo- 
graph a rodeo. At New Smyrna Beach 


From European. Exposure f16, 1/S50th second. 
itself you'll find a shrimping fleet head- 
quarters which will keep your camera 
busy early and late. 

After tearing yourself away from the 
fleet you’ll discover near Vero Beach a 
collection of rare tropical plants from all 
parts of the world in acres of accessible 
jungleland which, if you specialize in 
flower photography, will keep you busy 
the rest of the winter. 

Palm Beach, a gathering place for the 
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History was made in 

and around this rem- 

nant of early St. Augus- 

tine. From Keystone 
View. 


Dog racing at Miami is 

another of Florida's 

photogenic activities. 
From European. 






































socially prominent, affords opportunities for per- 
sonality shots, if you’re lucky, plus a collection of 
pictures showing how the other half lives—or rather, 
plays. There’s everything here—a good beach, swim- 
ming, badminton, boating, dancing, motoring, beau- 
tiful homes, night life, and the excitement of the 
Silver Sailfish Derby to add zest. 

Midway between Palm Beach and Miami is Fort 
Lauderdale, where Clyde Beatty’s Jungle Zoo vies 
with a Seminole Indian reservation, Gore’s Orchid 
Garden, and the undeniably photogenic properties 
of Port Everglades, the deepest harbor between Nor- 
folk and New Orleans. Here foreign shipping, fish- 
ing smacks, and the boats laden with tropic fruit 
from the West Indies form a never-ending procession 
of camera subjects. Here, too, are George L. Ander- 
son’s Hibiscus Gardens, the fishing dock where big 
game fish are weighed-in each afternoon, and 
the cruises into the wilds of the Everglades from 
the downtown part of the city via sight-seeing 
boats. 

In and around Miami you will find the same 
luxurious living seen in Palm Beach. A special at- 
traction are the two race tracks, Hialeah Park and 
Tropical Park, which are operated during the winter 
season. 

Just off the Miami-Key West Overseas Highway 
is Royal Palm State Park where Royal Palms grow 
wild and 140 different species of birds can be found 
during the year. If you follow the highway you will 
go to sea for 150 miles where the waters of the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico converge. These keys 


Dinnertime at the Ma- 
rine Studios. The feed- 
ings take place on 
schedule and photog- 
raphers are given plenty 
of time to get ready 
beforehand. By R. H. 
LeSesne. 











A Seminole Indian baby 
poses for her picture. 
A small fee will admit 
you to a number of 
Seminole villages, but 
be certain to get per- 
mission to make pic- 
tures before using your 
camera. From Keystone 


are a happy hunting 
ground for the photog- 
rapher of wrecks, but ~ 
he’ll need a boat to § 
make his hunt really suc- 
cessful. 


After you are back 
from your sea-going 
jaunt to Key West, hit 
the Tamiami Trail near 
Miami. The wild beauty 
of the Everglades will 
keep you in ecstasies and 
your film supply low. 
This is the place where 
you'll use your telephoto 
lens—on the birds, and 
the Seminole Indians 
who inhabit this part ot 
Florida and who de- 
mand a tip when they catch you taking a 
picture. 

At Fort Myers, the western terminus of 
the Trail, you’ll photograph the minia- 
ture rubber plantation which is the result 
of Thomas Edison’s experiments with 
Golden Rod as a source of rubber. From 
there you will probably make the trek to 
the winter quarters of the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum and Bailey Circus at 
Sarasota, which, with the famed Ringling 
museum, are open to the public every day. 

Fascinating to the photographer is Ybor 
City, the colorful Latin Quarter of 
Tampa, where Spanish and Cuban types 
enough for a thousand “Spanish dancers” 
abound. In Tampa, too, is the repti- 
lorium where reptiles are on exhibit and 
rattlesnake meat is canned and sold. Here 
the gayety of the winter season is en- 
hanced by the Florida Fair and Gasparilla 





Celebration, by a cigar festival, trap- 
shoots, a horse show, a flower show, and 
the Tarpon Tournaments. 

At St. Petersburg, across the bay, you'll 
have fun photographing crowds, dog 
races, golf, tennis, and the annual deep- 
water classic—the St. Petersburg-Havana 
Sailing Race. To the north, at Tarpon 
Springs, a sponge-fishing center, the 
curious Greek custom of blessing the 
waters about January 6 offers the photog- 
rapher good material. 

Inland the tropic Everglades give way 
to a citrus region, which in turn ‘steps 
aside for cotton and tobacco fields as one 
travels north. Here near Lake Wales is 
the famous Mountain Lake Sanctuary 
and Singing Tower where the Seminole 
Indians hold their Sun Festival in March. 

Traveling northward you'll stop to 
make pictures of orange (Page 89, please) 
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Mix Your Own Solutions | 


A teaspoon can do the work of an ex- 
pensive balance for measuring chemicals. 


By RatpH Hasurton 












. 
ORKERS who | 
own chemical bal- 
| ances, as well as those 
who do not, are using the 
teaspoon-measuring _ sys- 
tem for its simplicity and 
speed. A dime store 
kitchen-spoon measuring 
| set contains four spoons Quantities are given in 
| : level spoonfuls. Draw 
| and will accurately meas- a card cleanly across 
i ure most standard photo- paahesctygangrernage 
. A half or third of 
| graphic formulas even a spoonful can be 
when relatively small 4 SS. T. 
quantities are called for. 
Any worker will find that a great deal for use is to make up a 10 per cent solu- 
of time can be saved if the formulas he tion by dissolving a l-ounce bottle of 
uses are carefully weighed out once and bromide in enough water to make 10 
each chemical measured for teaspoon ounces. Then, if a formula calls for, let 
volume. us say, 4 ounce of bromide, use ten times | 
Several formulas are given here in tea- that or 2% ounces of the ten per cent 
spoon measure, and other formulas may solution. 
be made up in any desired quantity by Chemicals used in large quantities can 
consulting the graph on the next page. be conveniently measured in glass contain- 
. Quantities as small as 1/12th of a tea- ers Pyt adhesive tape or gummed paper 
spoonful can be accurately measured. The on the outside of the glass and mark with 
smallest of the measuring spoon set is / ink the correct level for each ingredient. 
teaspoon. This quantity is measured off This is determined either by weighing or 
and then, on a clean piece of paper, di- measuring in spoonfuls. 
vided into three equal parts each of which The following abbreviations are used : 
| then will be 1/12th teaspoonful. : 
A convenient way of preparing bromide t=level teaspoon 
T=level tablespoon 
| 3t=1T 
| AGFA 17 FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER one cup=16T 
: Dee OE EE Be). cise vc onncecese 24 oz. There are other measuring gadgets 4 
| Metol Sores ste teeeeeeeeeees wAwre& wt hich obi df a Cer 4m : 
Sodium sulphite............. oT: & 1% wae can oe crrowed from the kitche 
| PDN 6.5 cosin'5s 6 kdca sks a weis 1\% t. temporarily or bought at a five-and-ten- 
ELD cinta skin on4h austin sad ew bn 1 t. cent store. 
Potassium bromide (granular)..... 1/12 t. , e ; 
| “ “ (crystals) .... 1/16 t. For chemicals bought in large quanti- 
Cold water to make.............. 1 quart ties such as hypo, a sugar and flour scoop | 
| Use full strength. Develop 10 to 15} which usually holds a cup is a handy 
irate gadget. Use it to scoop the chemical out 
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F-5 ACID HARDENING FIXING BATH 


Water (About 125°)............. 3 quarts 
Hypo crystals.... 56 T (28 oz. by volume) 
IR os ob ose cnsccees 2T. & 2t. 
Acetic acid (28%) ..12T. (6 oz. by volume) 
Boric acid crystals.............. at... = me 
PE GIN Fook. o co cccsiccccccucees 4T. 
Cold water to make.............. 1 gallon 


To make 28% Acetic Acid, dilute 3 parts 
Glacial Acetic Acid with 8 parts of water. 








D-52 PAPER DEVELOPER 


Se gS eee 16 oz. 
DE Setbbbswacnen dh oese does Vt. & Vet. 
I NNO 5 a sis.c'e oa v'e 0 04:0 48 eb s 1T. 
EE ET re ees 2ut. 
Sodium carbonate (monohydrated)... 234t. 
Potassium bromide (granular)......... Yt. 
Cold water to make............... 1 quart 


To use, dilute with equal amount of water. 
Develop 12 to 3 minutes. 











of the box or can and, once the amount 
of hypo to make the quantity you desire 
has been determined in terms of cups, 
you will save one step in the procedure 
—you will scoop and measure at one time. 

To measure drops: when you need a 
few drops of bromide added to your de- 
veloper, for example, use a medicinal 
dropper, which can be purchased at any 
drug store. The rubber caps for these can 


ao | 





be purchased separately, so keep a supply 
on hand for emergencies. 

Keep a roll of waxed or paraffin paper 
on your darkroom shelf. If you weigh 
your chemicals, put a piece of this on 
each side of the scale, adjust the scale 
so it balances, and put the weights in one, 
the chemical in the other. When weighed, 
the waxed paper filled with chemical is 
carefully lifted and the chemical poured 
off into the mixture. Changing 
the paper each time a different 
chemical is weighed prevents 
mixing. Use the wax paper for 
dividing chemicals into smaller 
portions when measuring with a 
teaspoon, also. 

Any formula can be converted 
to “teaspoons” by weighing each 
chemical in the quantity desired 
on a borrowed balance and then 
measuring it by volume. 





FARMER’S REDUCER 
Solution “A” 


Hypo crystals...... 16T. (1 Cup) 
Water to make........... 32 oz. 


Solution “B” 


Potassium ferricyanide.. 1T. & It. 
Water to make.... 8 oz. (1 Cup) 


To use, take 4 parts Solution “A”, 
1 part Solution “B”, and 32 parts 
water. 

Soak negatives in water for five 


minutes, and then place in the 
reducer. Keep the solution agi- 





Any quantity in grains or ounces may be tr 


chemicals. Exampl 

% oz.) of Loy an 
scale and follow the 
sulphite’’ line, which is on the 2 


if a formula specifies 220 
~p" find the 


to 
means of the on graph, which lists 8 commonly-used 
if rains (or 
0 mark on the (vertical 
line until it intersects the 
teaspoon mark. Answer: 


tated at about 70°, and when the 
negative looks almost thin enough, 
place quickly under running water 


vor: 220 and wash as after fixing. 











érains of sodium sulphite equals exactly two 


v 
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HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS AND ALIEN- 
ATE PEOPLE: 


Smudging lenses 
Loses friendses. 


YOU CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL: We 
wonder if Mr. Dies has investigated the RED 
filter situation? 


After hearing a lot of talk about Pandemonium X 
and Surplus X film, we are forced to the 
conclusion that all photographic haze is not 
atmospheric. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE: 
Papa snaps 
While mama naps. 


NOW THAT IT’S COOLER: 


Just because moisture forms on your lenses 
doesn’t mean they are condenser lenses. 


EGYPTIAN CHINAWARE: 
plates. 


THE FROZEN SHUTTER: 
If through ice and snow 
With reflex you toil, 
Remember to be sure 
To change to winter oil. 


SMALL BOY’S IDEA of a slide binder—ashes. 


FASHION NOTES: We haven’t seen a woman’s 
hat (yet) that looked like a camera, but a couple 
did look like changing bags. 


HINT TO SNOWSCAPERS: Take your snow 
pictures in the city—the soot and whitewash 
effect may be mistaken for realism. 


TRIMMING BOARD—budget committee. 


KEPT IN THE BACK ROOM: Maybe the 
reason one seldom sees photo-clips on display 
in camera shops is because they might suggest 
a clip joint. 


ADVICE TO THE CAMERA-LORN DEPT.: 
Dear Miss Pix: 

My husband and I travel a lot—every place 
we stop he starts hunting up a stove or an oven 


Pharoah-type 
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to dry his film. I am very embarrassed by his 
hunting around. What should I do? 
Mrs, Rou FLEcKs. 
Dear Mrs. Flecks: 
Why not get him a range finder? 
Dorotny P1x. 


WINDOW SHOPPING: 
Stop—Look—and Wish-on. 


LiGHTHEARTED: 


Photogs with insouciance 
Think test strips a nuisiance. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: 
Bellows industry—folding up. 


THINGS NOT TO LEND: 
Your tooth brush, 
Your hair brush, 
Your camera. 


THE CANDID CAMERA NEOPHYTE’S 
first glimpse of a tripod: “My what won't they 
think of next!” 


F: 64 ’ers PLEASE NOTE: 
Lens gnrr’s 
Make blurs. 


ONE RECENT WRITER states that women 
are hungry for photographic experiences — the 
“faminine” sex, eh? 


INFAMOUS LAST LINE: “Oh, so you re- 
wind that 35 mm stuff?” 


THOSE HANDY CENSORS? If 
the Europeans are so hot as photog- 
raphers why don’t we get better war 
( pictures? — it can’t be raining over 
there ALL the time. 
bargoes are not photogenic. 


HAD IT OCCURED TO YOU that if bicycles 
really “come back” they will be 

great for photographic expeditions? 

No worry about how to get off the 

hard road or missing something in- 

teresting at sixty M.P.H. 


ADVICE TO THE CAMERA-LORN: 
Dear Miss Pix: 

I am a pacifist and it worries me no end that 
my boy friend is so war-like. He always wants 
to go out and shoot people—he says he uses 
a flash gun and film cartridges. 

Myre Dove. 


Perhaps em- 


Dear Miss Dove: 


Potassium bromide—is a fine restrainer. 
DorotHy Pix. 
INFAMOUS LAST LINE: “Right while I was 
pouring in the hypo on the Kodachrome, I got 
to wondering about that yellow cloth sack.” 
— J. H. SaMmis. 
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With Haloid’s New 
Ideal Projection Paper 


HALOBROME 











FINE PRINTS 
Grom Any Negative 


| From sparkling highlights to deepest shadows, Halobrome's 


beautifully balanced emulsion brings out minute details of your 
negatives with “contact” beauty. An extra rich emulsion with 
uniform contrast and speed from lot to lot plus uniform tone value 


in various contrasts gives Halobrome brilliancy and depth 


| uncommon in ordinary enlarging papers. 


HALOBROME eliminates guessing...cuts costs 


Cut down expensive “make-overs.” By producing acceptable 
prints even when 50% over-exposed or under-exposed, Halo- 


brome minimizes waste and speeds up work. 


Easily developed, Halobrome possesses wide tolerance limits 
from 45 seconds to 4 minutes. Most important . . . Halobrome 
stands forced development without fog. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














For unusually “dense” or “strong” negatives, Halobrome’s w 
range of contrasts includes a fifth, softer contrast. 





HALO Cuts Contact Printing Costs 


“Outstanding superiority” is the praise given Halo by leading photo 
finishers. For, Halo has the qualities practical printers demand. Com- 
bining worthwhile features of other contact papers with revolutionary 


advantages, Halo gives easier, faster manipulation; reduces waste and 





9 rk to a mini 


Just consider what this one of many features means. The image first 
appears in development in the same number of seconds regardless of 











extreme under or over exposure. 


Once you have tried Halo, we're certain you'll share the enthusiasm o 
hundreds of other contact printers. 


PLAN NOW TO TEST HALOBROME AND HA 
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The Haloid Co., 335 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send complete information on Halobrome and 
prices and discounts. : 
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NEWS CAMERA 


By A. J. EZICKSON 


OVERING the war front in Finland for 

pictures is a super-man’s job. Some of 
the difficulties confronting a news photogra- 
pher in that below-zero land were brought to 
light in a recent cable sent 
by Eric G. Calcraft, Acme 
staff cameraman. 

“The main difficulty,” he 
cabled, “is that the intense 
cold freezes the camera 
shutter’s eye. I have to 
use two cameras, alternately 
shooting pictures with one 
while warming the other 
against my body. Then, 
too, I have to wear woolen 
mittens while working to keep my fingers from 
freezing, and this adds to the difficulties. 
Leather gloves are of no use in this weather. 

“The .shortage of daylight makes the job 
even harder, particularly on the Petsamo front. 
It is dangerous to use flashbulbs, as they usually 
attract Russian fire. 

“T was in a tight spot on one occasion re- 
cently when I was machine-gunned by a 
Russian fighter plane. I was at the front with 
a patrol led by the famous skier Pekkaniemi 
when the plane dived vertically at us at the 
fringe of a forest. The bullets missed by only 
a few feet. 

“When I have made a batch of pictures I 
take them to Haparanda, Sweden, by car, 
train, or by courier. The Finnish Legation 
there sends them on to Stockholm, whence 
they are flown to London. 

“In these sub-zero temperatures it is easy 
to keep the trunk of the body warm with 
fleece coats, several woolen pullovers, shirts 
and suits of underwear. It is more difficult to 
keep the legs warm, particularly the ankles 
and feet. I stuff newspapers down my 
trousers, covering the shins, and wear three or 
four pairs of woolen socks, then calf boots and 
then another pair of thick woolen socks on top 
of the boots. It is necessary to remove thé 
boots at every opportunity and put on dry 
socks to keep the feet from freezing inside the 
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boots. At the front we wear white overalls 
with hoods.” 

Hearing the shells explode is no new ex- 
perience for Calcraft. He caught the last 
commercial plane from Berlin to Warsaw in 
time to be in the Polish capital for the start 
of hostilities last September and remained there 
for a major part of the German attack. From 
Poland he made his way to Riga, Latvia, and 
then back to Acme’s London office for several 
weeks before he was reassigned to cover the 
Soviet invasion. 

Only 32 years of age, Calcraft has been on 
Acme’s staff for eight years. He started in 
their London office as a motorcycle driver. An 
injury suffered in the line of duty permanently 
incapacitated him for that type of work. He 
was given a camera and put to work as one of 
their regular photographers, made good from 
his first day on the job. 

In his Finnish line work, Calcraft uses a 
9x12cm. Minimum Palmus camera. In a 
recent dispatch to his home office here, the 
plucky lensman explains that before his stuff 
is sent by train or courier outside the country, 
the cut film is first developed by the Finnish 
Army Photo Section in a developer of his own 
formula, contact prints made for their own 
files, and then passed on for censorship by the 
Finnish GHQ. His relations with the Finn 
army have been most pleasant, and they are 
considerate and co-operative, he relates. 





A touch of the bizarre was added to the role 
of picture-snapping in Manhattan recently 
when the news boys donned costumes and 
sauntered over to the Ritz Carlton to snap 
the celebs at the famous society classic of the 
season, the Beaux Arts Ball. The jibes of 
fellow-workers followed them all the way to 
the hotel, but there they were safe, for the 
ball committee specifically ordered the lensmen 
to come in costume —or else no pictures! 
From 11 p. m. till 5:30 a. m. they had the 
perfect freedom of the ballroom. 

Attired in 
fancy dress 
costumes, 
New fYork’s 
news photo- 
graphers, 
left, are 
seen posed in 
shooting pos- 
tures before 
blueblood 
Miss Kissel 
at the Beaux 
Arts Ball held at Hotel Ritz Carlton. Left to 
right, in back: Tony Sarno, N. Y. Mirror; 
Sam Falk, Wide World Photos. Center, left 
to right: Louis Rinehart, Acme News pictures 
and Edward ferry, also of Acme. In fore» 
ground is Tom Watson, New York News, 
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N a Ww AT A REDUCED PRICE! 


3 TYPES OF 


VIEWING 
FILTERS 


No. I—MONOTONE VIEWING FILTER shows the graduation of 
shadows that will register on panchromatic film—determines proper 
degree of lighting. Particularly important indoors. 


No. 2—ORTHO VIEWING FILTER completely absorbs all red 
color. Permits best arrangement of shadows and lighting with 
orthochromatic film. Indispensable in determining proper lens filter. 


No. 3—COBALT BLUE VIEWING FILTER gives correct middle 
tones and luminous shadows for all purposes and all types of film. 
Most important aid to proper outdoor photography. 


Increased Production Results in New, Lower Price ‘7 5< 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY —THEN SEE ANSWERS AT END OF”QUIZ 


By VICTOR H. WASSON 


ERE are some important questions on 
H enlarging. If you’ve been taking your 
darkroom work seriously you should 
get four out of the six correct. 

i. Tie perfect 

tive, seems to identical 
slightly off regis- 
ter. What hap- 
pened? 

A. The _ nega- 
tive expand- 
ed from heat. 

B. The safe- 
light was 
unsafe. 

C. The paper 
was put in 
place with 
the enlarger 
turned on. 

D. The easel 
was bumped 
during pro- 
jection.. 

2. A. If you switch to a shorter focal length 
lens in your enlarger, will you get larger 
or smaller prints at a given elevation? 

B. When making distorted enlargements it 
is necessary to— 
dodge 
stop down 
overprint 
overdevelop 

C. By a flat field we mean— 
even distribution of light 
optically flat negative glasses 
properly aligned lens mounts 

D. The main problem with neon enlarger 
illumination is— 
high current consumption 


print, from a 
have two 


nega- 
images, 





overheating 
insufficient focusing light 
hot spots 
3. Some _ dull-surfaced enlarging papers 


look the same on both sides. 
tell which is the sensitive side? 
A. Write to the manufacturer to find how 
they are packed. 
B. Shoot and hope. 
C. Wet your finger and touch a corner of 
the paper. The emulsion side has a 
slightly sticky feel. 


How can you 
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4. Working solutions of developers are 
made stronger for contact printing than for 
enlarging, because: 

A. Contact prints are smaller. 

B. Enlarging papers are more sensitive. 

C. It’s cheaper to add water to cover big 

enlargements. 

D. Enlarger lamps are more actinic. 

5. If you had two negatives, from which 
you wanted to make enlargements, one very 
thin, the other very dense: 

A. The dense negative would produce a 

contrasty print. 
True False 

B. The thin negative would produce a con- 

trasty print. 


True False 
C. The dense negative should be printed on 
soft paper. 
True False 


D. The thin negative should be printed on 
normal paper. 


True False 


6. They’re jumbled but they’re common 
words to the enlargement-wise: 


rabivor didgong 
jortecniop redsennoc 
elsea 

Answers to 


KAMERA KWIZ 


l. If the easel is moved after exposure 
has begun, two images will result. 

2. A. The shorter. the focal length, the 

larger the print. 
B. Stop down. 
C. Even distribution of light. 
D. Insufficient focusing light. 

3. Wet your finger and touch a corner of 
the paper. The emulsion side will have a 
sticky feel. 

4. Enlarging papers are more sensitive, 
thus requiring less reduction of silver, and a 
weaker developer. 

5. All are false. Generally speaking, neither 
thin nor dense negatives possess contrast, the 
thin ones being all light and the dense ones 
all dark. Consequently they should both be 
printed on hard or contrast paper. 


6. A. Brovira D. Dodging 
B. Projection E. Condenser 
C. Easel 
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Slip in the Expose the Depress the 
sensitized section you numbered 
paper, want to print. record lever. 


NN anyone can make excellent 
photomontages . . . easily! The 
Argus Jig-A-Mat exposes one section 
at a time. Keeps a record of each sec- 
tion exposed. Test your skill at com- 
posing with this exciting, dramatic 
form of photography. Over 4,000 com- 
binations possible! Makes a fine 8x10 
masking easel. Be among the first to 
use it. Costs you only $9.75 


® Write us for information or see your local dealer. 


A NEW AND EASY WAY TO 
MAKE PHOTOMONTAGES 








Over 4,000 Com- 
binations Possible. Makes 
a Splendid 8x10 Masking Easel 
90 conch cenenbsanuss chore emmamindin diptneindin amine 
; International Research Corporation 
332 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

| Please send me further information on the 
Argus Jig-A-Mat. 


l Name 























ILL 


bier photographic world-at-large is due for a 
shock some six months from now if the cabal- 
istic machinations in a certain research laboratory 
in Hollywoed pan out according to present reports. 
The technicians at this laboratory are building a 
camera without a lens and without a shutter. 
Sounds insane right now, but from what has trickled 
to these ears we're prepared to reserve decision for 
the future, particularly since we know how Fulton 
and his steamboat and Henry Ford and his one- 
lunger were given the grand guffaw. 

Working behind closed doors, these well-known 
technicians seem to have at least a sound working 
basis for their idea. It appears that a slot will 
replace the lens, the slot to be adjusted according 
to light conditions. The negative itself is to be 
snapped across the field of exposure in the manner 
of a focal plane shutter. It's as simple as all that. 
We'll wait and see what comes of the project. 
Meanwhile we've been warned to stay away from 
the laboratory in question if we want to keep our 
hide in one whole piece. In view of the fact that 
this is one of our principal avocations in life we're 
only too willing to comply. 





b hin latest dope on fine-grain developing concerns 
Dr. Albert Doran of the Fine Chemicals Labora- 
tory in Hollywood. He's been secretive about a 
new process he has been working on for several 
ang The good doctor was formerly chief chemist 
‘or Consolidated Films, the biggest motion picture 
laboratory in the movie colony. All he'll say about 
his project is that his experimental developer is 
calculated first to dye the individual grains in the 
emulsion of an exposed negative, then bleach out 
all grain and finally reconvert it into a solid sheaf 
of black silver. We'd like to see it do all that. If 
anyone can do it, Dr. Doran can. He's one of the 
pioneers of organic compounds in photographic 
rv developed the new air-developer called 
i) ito — . 


| es largest commercial photo-finishing plant in 
the state has been anxious for some time to 
learn what factors are to blame for unsatisfactory 
prints. This concerns every shutter-snapper extant, 
and it was with no litle interest that we finally 
managed to get a look at the figures that were 
compiled after a two weeks’ analysis of ten thou- 
sand amateur negatives and prints. 

It seems that thirty percent were uuder-exposed, 
showing a desire on the part of the photographer 
to get more speed out of his equipment than it 
was capable of. On the other hand, ten percent 
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were over-exposed, only two percent hopelessly so. 
Twenty percent r.vealed camera movement, indi- 
cating a need for the use of faster shutter speeds, 
tripod, or both. Five percent were blanks, while 
another five percent were light-fogged, none disas- 
trously. Ten percent were out of focus and only 
one percent double-exposed. 

The obvious conclusions are: when in doubt, 
over-expose, use a tripod whenever possible, use a 
range-finder or tape to measure distances. Load or 
unload in subdued light. Remember to remove lens 
cap before shooting. A snapshooter, it seems, is 
pretty good to get seven usable shots out of ten. 

Our own average probably is about two out 
of ten.) 


A CAMERA repair man at Paramount stopped 
us the other day to ask us if we'd heard the 
broadcast of a certain radio camera program. We 
said yes, we had. Then, he asked, did we remem- 
ber hearing the broadcaster tell his listeners to 
mend pinholes in cloth focal plane shutters with a 
compound containing rubber cement. We had. 
Well, he said, someone ought to fix that broad- 
caster's focal plane shutter with rubber cement some 
time and see how he'd like it. It happens, accord- 
ing to this technician, that rubber cement is ve 
likely to cement the focal plane shutter into a solid 
core when it is wound up for exposure, destroying 
it completely. 

The way the professional repairman fixes pinholes 
is to make a solution of one part finest lampblack 
to four parts of flexible collodion and four parts of 
ether. It is applied with a wide, short-bristle brush 
in one smooth stroke. That does the trick neatly, 
and it is suppesed to outlast the life of the shutter. 


I ip old question of how to tell when the hypo 
has become exhausted worries many of us who 
ere economically inclined. At Columbia, Warner's 
and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, where thousands 
of stills a day are turned out and several tons of 
hypo used weekly, that question has bothered the 
heads of the efficiency experts. Consequently, they 
have discarded the old hydrometer test method, 
now that it has been proven by Dr. Crabtree of the 
Kodak Laboratories as totally unreliable, and 
they've replaced it with the lodide test. It's 
infallible. 

Here's how it's done. Make a ten percent solu- 
tion of Potassium lodide, weighing off one ounce 
of the chemical and adding enough distilled water 
to make 10 fluid ounces. To about an ounce of the 
hypo being tested, add two or three drops of the 
Potassium lodide solution and shake well. If the 
hypo clears, it's okay. If it remains cloudy, dump it. 
The iodide solution lasts indefinitely. 


|‘ making “Gone With the Wind," the Selznick 
Studios dug up an ancient photograph of a 
Southern belle. The hallowed print, stored in an 
attic trunk, had mildewed. In order to photograph 
the picture for an "insert" (that's a close shot 
showing a hand holding the picture), the mildew 
had to be removed. A photographic chemist from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios was called in. 
It took him five minutes to remove the stain. He 
swabbed the print with a weak solution of ordinary 
hydrogen peroxide, increasing the strength of the 
solution until the mildew stain vanished. Washing 
and drying completed the job.— Michel Jacoby. 
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“NOT EVEN A RINSE, 
IT'S THE SIMPLEST 
DEVELOPER | EVER 


erqet o DWAL 
Ohermo Sine 


TUBE DEVELOPER 


GIVES YOU FINE GRAIN AT LOWEST COST 


You save time as well as money when you use 
Edwal Thermo Fine Developer for your negatives 
and you do not sacrifice quality to make these sav- 
ings. Edwal Thermo Fine produces finer grain than 
Borax type developers, finer grain than physical de- 
velopment and as fine as Edwal 12. On negatives 
of normal exposure it produces images rich in 
shadow detail and permits complete control of con- 
trast. Can be used at any temperature from 65° 
to 90° F. Non-staining and non-toxic. Enlarge- 
ments up to 20 diameters. Each tube makes one 
quart of developer which can be used for 10 rolls 
of 35 mm. 244"x444" or 242"x4Y,” film. Easy to 
use. No short stop bath is necessary. A package 
of Thermo Fine and a bottle of the new, ready-to- 
use Edwal Liquid Fix- are a complete dark-room 
kit in themselves. No other chemicals are needed. 
Get a tube today. 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, 














What is the 
THERMO FINE FORMULA? 


Thermo-Fine is based on a new 
formula discovered during research 
carried on by Dr. E. W. Lowe of the 
Edwal staff. This fomula is given as 
No. 51 in Dr. E. W. Lowe’s new book 
— You Want A Know About De- 

roll — ed by Camera Craft 


. (it may not be re- 
Perl hout written permission). 





Fdwal Thermo- 
Fine Developer. 


These photographs show th i 
structure produced on Du Pont Sur 
— > 4 mm. film, emael to 700 





INC. 


DEPT. 3M, 732 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Your Snapshots 
and how to 
improve them. 


AKING informal pictures of people 

—especially of members of one’s 

family is one of the real problems 
facing every amateur photographer. They 
want these pictures to be more than record 
shots—they should picture Tom or Betty 
or the baby in a characteristic pose, 
animated, charming, but never “camera- 
struck.” 

The photographers who made ‘Outdoor 
Girl,” “A Good Laugh,” and “The Letter 
Home” realized that their subjects should 
not be staring into the camera. They have 
used various devices to overcome this diffi- 
culty. In “Outdoor Girl” the subject 
seems to be looking at something on the 
ground. Asking your model to look in 
some direction other than that of the 
camera is an effective way of avoiding 








OUTDOOR GIRL. Exakta camera, 
Supersensitive Panchromatic film, 
416, 1/100th. 
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“camera-stare.” Looking down, however, 
makes the subject appear a bit too pensive. 
One fault of this picture which is common 
to many is the background. The tree 
which is in almost. as sharp focus as 
the girl distracts attention. The simpler 
the background, the more effective it 
usually is. 

In “A Good Laugh” the photographer 
caught the spirit of the subject in a nicely 
composed shot. Since the man and the 
child are enjoying the same joke, it would 
have made the picture more effective if 
they had been looking at the same thing 
or looking at each other. The child’s 
glee is real and she is unconscious of the 
camera—the effect that photographers 
should work for in candid shots. The 
man, however, was too much aware of 
the camera. Family pictures should be 
story-telling, not stary-eyed records. 

The sky background is excellent, but 
a slightly lower angle would have elim- 
inated the people in the background which 





A GOOD LAUGH. Vollenda, /8, 1/50th. 


form a disturbing note. The mast, how- 
ever, accents the triangular composition 
and can be used as a partial frame if the 
picture is cropped as indicated. 

A good device to center the interest of 
the subjects is employed in “The Letter 
Home” (bottom of page 82). A definite 
activity such as reading, writing, games, 
drawing, etc., is an excellent way to cen- 
ter the interest of two or more models. 
But in staging the shot avoid making your 
models feel that they are acting. If they 
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LEARN BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 
FROM THE EXPERTS! 


THE HOW AND WHY LIBRARY OF 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


The eight handy volumes in this compact series 
are actually the equivalent of a course in photog- 
raphy, yet each book is complete in itself and may 
be purchased at the low price of 75c. Each volume 
contains completely new material, never before 
printed, the work of an outstanding authority. 
Although less than a ycar old, this series has 
already been accepted by leading photograpl:ers, 
educators and institutions as the standard American 
serics on photographic subjects. Each book is pio- 
fusely illustrated with new photographs, diagiams, 
line drawings, tables, etc. Attractively prin:-.: on 
fine quality, coated paper, each book title a different 
color, rounded corners, decorative end papers, 
squared backs. The HOW AND WHY SERIES of 
photographic handbooks will show you the path to 
improved picture taking, whether your interest be 
amateur or profesionsal. 
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USE THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY 
MINICAM BOOK DEPT., 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
Send Se -towtng Anse’ titles i the How 6 
Why Series at 7Sc per copy 
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F-R ADJUSTABLE 
CUT-FILM-PACK 
DEVELOPING TANK 


MADE of genuine BAKELITE chemi- 
cally resistant. 


ADJUSTABLE to all sizes of cut films 
and film packs up to 4 x 5 inches or 
10 x 12.5 cm. 


DEVELOPS 
12 films all at 
one time. 


Made in 
America by: 


_ 


ROSELIEVE C 
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THE LETTER HOME 





insist upon being stiff as these two did, 
snap a picture and then get them to relax 
a bit—still keeping approximately the 
positions in which you placed them—while 
you focus for another shot. Often they 
will fail into easy positions while waiting. 
Then is the time to make the picture you 
want—and avoid stiffness such as these 
models exhibit. The woman’s left hand 
looks as though the writing teacher had 
just placed it in position for a lesson while 
the man’s cuff, accentuated by the posi- 
tion of his hand, is the lightest and most 
attention-arresting note in the picture 
while either the letter or the faces 
should be. 

The center of interest lies in the writing 
of the letter. Cropping as indicated will 
concentrate the viewer’s attention in the 
portion of the picture where it should be. 

The network of markings in the upper 
left hand corner of “Windmill” are 
caused by a puckering up and detachment 
of the negative emulsion from its support. 
This is known as reticulation. It reached 
an advanced stage near the corner of the 
negative where the emulsion was probably 
completely detached from its support 
when it was wet. It gradually diminishes 
from the extreme condition in the corner 
until the negative is completely clear of 
trouble. Usually when workers discover 
reticulation while the negative is immersed 
in one of the solutions it is in a uniform 
pattern over the entire surface looking as 
if someone had embossed a regular geo- 
metric design in the gelatine. There is 
nothing that can be done for a negative 
in this condition except to hang it up 
to dry as soon as possible. In drying, the 
emulsion tends to flatten out a little, but 
this will be of practical benefit onl 
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WINDMILL. Bee Bee camera, Agfa Super- 
pan Supreme film, f16, 1/50th. 


when the reticulation has been caught in 
a very early stage. 

Reticulation is caused by a sudden 
change in the temperatures of solutions 
after the emulsion has become very soft, 
by a lack of sufficient alkali in the devel- 
oper, or a lack of hardener in the fixing 


bath. 


Aside from the reticulation the picture 
could be cropped so that the wide ex- 
panses of uninteresting sky and turf are 
subordinate to the windmill which is the 
center of interest. Clouds, double printed 
from a cloud negative, would add interest 
to the sky. 





Design 
(Continued from page 31) 


Begin pasting at the center and work out. 
Draw diagonal lines on the paper support 
to locate the center of the support and 
serve as a guide in pasting. 

The variety of designs that can be cre- 
ated from one negative is almost end- 
less, for not only different parts of a 
print but various degrees of magnifica- 
tion can be used. Two or more patterns 
can also be combined. Fig. 23, for ex- 
ample, is made by combining prints of 
Figs. 14 and 21. This pattern is made ot 
forty prints or repeats. To eliminate the 
work of assembling the sections for each 
print, the two patterns were copied and 
twenty: prints of each made and com- 
bined to form the final pattern. 












uaranteed 
BARGAINS 


BY AN 


Robot II with Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8............. 126.00 
Robot II with Carl Zeiss Tessar F3.5............. 115.00 
Korelle I, Schneider Radionar F2.9.............- 62.50 
Kovelle I, Seles Dear OSS... vicvssscccscvses 86.00 
New Contax II with like new Sonnar F2......... 182.50 
New Contax III with. like new Sonnar F1.5...... 212.50 


Automatic Rolleiflex, Zeiss Tessar F3.5, ev. case.... 115.00 
Zeiss Super Ikonta BX, Tessar F2.8, built-in exp. 

Wb cn ceness cedbascnnwes<ovieesysoe owe 175.00 
Zeiss Super Ikonta B, Tessar F2.8..........:..+ 1 
Contameter for Contax II...........se++ . 
Robot I, Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8, ev. case. . 
Robot I, Carl Zeiss Tessar F3.5, ev. ease 
Rolleicord Ia, Zeiss Triotar F4.5... 
Rolleicord 11, Zeiss Triotar F3.5.. 
Contax III, Sonnar F2, ev. case..... are 
Contax III, Sonnar F1.5, ev. case.........-4+++ 
Doilina II, Sehneider Xenar F2.8.............++ 







sSassees 
SY8sssss 
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Dollina 11, Schneider Radionar F2.9............. 37. 
Contax II, Sonnar F1.5, ev. case...........-005 164. 
Contax II, Sonnar F2, ev. case... ......eeeeeees 139. 
Speed Graphic 24%x3%, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.6.... 87. 
Speed Graphic 3%x4%, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5.... 97. 


Speed Graphic 4x5, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5....... 97.. 
Kodak Recomar 18, 6%x9, Kodak Anastigmat F4.5 37. 
Kodak Recomar 33, 9x12, Kodak Anastigmat F4.5.. 45. 
Like New Leica IlIb, Summar F2, ev. case........ 149. 
Maximar A, 6%x9, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5........ 49. 


Maximar B, 9x12, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5......... 
Korelle II, Schneider Radionar F2.9............. 
Korelle II, Cari Zeiss Tessar F2.8..........--+++ 
Zeiss Super Ikonta C, Tessar F4.5........-..+.+- 
Zeiss Super Ikonta C Special, Tessar F3.5........ 
Streamlined Weltini, Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8....... 


Ruvstesyssessey BS: 
YSSSYSESSESSSSsssysssssssss 






National Graflex, Series II, B&L F3.5...........- 49. 
Bantam Special, Ektar F2, ev. case. 54 
Argus C2, F3.5, coupled rangefinder. = 
Perfex 44, F2.8, coupled — ie 
Contaflex Sonnar F1.5, ev. case. . 174. 


Contaflex, Sonnar F2, ev. case. 
Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anastigmat fe AES 
Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anastigmat F4.5.......... 
Jubillette, Meyer Trioplan F2.9, new............- 
Super Sport Dolly, Zeiss a Ft Priore 
Weston Master Exposure 
Simmon Omega B, sana Wollensak DUN eo. <bees aa 


~ 
RS 


BRS 
& 


Super Multifax, 2%x3%, Benar F4.5...........- 54. 
Filmarex, 6x6, F4.5 lens........-.0.200-eeeees 32.50 
Leitz Valoy Enlarger, 35mm, no lens............. 37.50 
Leitz Focomat 1, 35mm, no lens............-.--- 57.50 
Solar Enlarger, 24%x3%, Wollensak, F4.5........ 37.50 
Praxidos, 4x4cm, F4.5 lens............0--00+05 22.50 
Praxidos, 6xGem, F4.5 len8........----++-eeees 

Bolex H-16mm, Leitz Hektor F1.4 ...........+-++ 

Bolex 1-8mm, Meyer Kino Plasmat F1.5.......... 195, 00 
Kodaslide II, 5” lens, slide projector............. 26.00 
Spencer MK Slide Projector, 5” lens.............. 18.00 
Kodascope Model G, 750-watt, F1.6.............- 98.50 
Cine Kodak, Model 60, F1.9 .........----+eee0s 49.50 
Keystone A-81, 750-watt, F1.6..........-eeee5- 52.50 
8mm Keystone K-8, F2.7 Anastigmat............. 24.00 
Cine Kodak Magazine, 16mm, F1.9............-- \e 
16mm Eastman, Model K, F1.9 Anastigmat........ 57.50 


10x35 Special Light-Weight Binoculars, cent. foc., new. 37.50 


EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
Many other bargains not listed above 
incl in this sale. 

Write for new ag List NOW! 

Dept. M. 
All Bargain offeri nf used are in 
equal t og Fy condition and sold under 


our 10-day money 









HABER & FINK INC, 
16 WARREN ST NEW YORK 





33,005 REASONS FOR 


KALART 


LEADERSHIP 












New Kodak “Vigilant”... equipped 
with Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 





I. Speed Flash photography, Kalart 
was the pioneer! And, today, “Kalart” is the 
mame to say when you buy Speed Flash! 
33,005 synchro-flash photographers out of 
42,860 use Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash— 
4 out of 5.* 

Here are reasons why you will want to own 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash: 
1. Kalart gives you high-speed action shots 
under any lighting conditions. 
2. Only Kalart is micromatic—accurately syn- 
chronizes flash bulb and shutter variations. 
3. Kalart works simply — like your shutter. 
Smooth mechanical action does not vary with 
the condition of your batteries. Your timing 
cannot vary—does not depend on pressure 
finger. 
4. Kalart fits your shutter. There’s a light- 
weight compact Kalart model—engineered to 
fit almost every modern camera—that attaches 
easily as a cable release. See Kalart at your 
dealer’s. It’s only $13.50 complete, ready 
to use at once. *Recent independent survey 
THE KALART COMPANY, INc. 
Dept. M-3 
915 Broadway, New York, N.Y. or 
Taft Building - Hollywood, Calif. 
Also manufacturers of 


KALART (Synchronized) LENS-COUPLED RANGE FINDER 
KALART SISTOGUN 


KALARKT 


Vacrcmale 
SPEED FLASH 
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The Art of Color 


(Continued from page 52) 


Generally, colors are of such character 
that, irrespective of grouping, they are 
not harmonious. 

By walking around it, try to arrange 
the subject in the viewfinder so as to 
secure the most pleasing color scheme. 
Bear in mind the problem of light in- 
tensities and avoid large masses of very 
deep shadows, for the film will record 
these as black voids, especially if the ex- 
posure is such as to be correct for the 
more brilliant colors. There are times 
when atmospheric conditions are such as 
to tone down the vivid colors and bathe 
the whole scene in a mellow light which 
brings all colors into harmony. This light 
acts as a glaze and each color is affected 
by it. The same effect is often secured 
by painters, who, upon examining their 
finished pictures, fee] the need of “pull- 
ing together” the colors and do so by 
glazing with a thin wash of the desired 
color. 

Nature is not always beautiful and the 
photographer is bound by Nature as it 
appears before his lens. Unlike the 
painter he cannot make changes. In the 
words of Henry James: “Art does not 
lie in copying Nature. Nature furnishes 
the material by means of which to ex- 
press a beauty still unexpressed in Nature. 
The artist behvids in Nature more than 
she herself is conscious of.” 


You will have fewer problems indoors. 
If you “set up” a still-life subject you can 
select objects, draperies, etc., with a defi- 
nite color scheme in mind. If you are , 
photographing a model you may also 
arrange the background and other acces- 


sories to harmonize with the model’: 
dress. The matter of lighting is not so 
difficult; you can select the proper 


quality and quantity of light, and can re- 
flect into the deeper shadows sufficient 
light to bring out the required amount of 
color and detail. 











ee eee 


rallies 


* interested in human interest pictures of people. 


Sell Photos to Newspapers 
(Continued from page 53) 

newspaper you want to sell to is 
buying? 

3. Is it acceptable? Is it sharp? Does 
it meet the editor’s requirements? 

4. Is it properly captioned? Have you 
told the editor everything he needs 
to know about it? Have you an- Biiigues 
swered the question: who? when? 
where? and why? 





She Fen tational NEW 


FE as 


@ ENLARGES 





® May be used 
as a CAMERA 


If the answer is yes in every case, send for COPYING 
the pictures to your hometown newspaper VIEW or 
with the assurance that they will reach PORTRAIT 
the editor’s desk. Remember, however, WORK 


that timeliness, a tie-up with other material 
being run, and the amount of material 
available will affect the editor’s decision. 

After you have begun to sell to your 
hometown papers and have developed a 
“nose for news,” try the newspapers in 
neighboring towns and cities. There will 
be times, too, when you will find a subject 
with national interest which you will want 
to send to a number of newspapers. Learn 
to distinguish between local and national 
news. Mrs. Brown’s garden party will 
interest the local newspaper and no one 
else; but Mrs. Brown’s new hybrid Del- 
phineum will interest the garden editors 
on every newspaper. 


























USE THE 
SOLAR 


kh VERTICAL or HORIZONTAL 
Brings out the finest detail in 
your negative. Enlarges! Re- 
duces! Projects vertically or 
horizontally. High efficiency 
adjustable condenser light system. 
Dustless patented negative car- 
riers. All adjustments for perfect 
prize winning “Salon” prints, 


INTERCHANGEABLE Lenses 

Lens boards interchange instant- 
ly—uses standard S Graphic 
sizes, etc, Long bellows permits 
use of wide variation of lens sizes. 


AS A VIEW CAMERA 
Take the lamphouse off the 
Solar. Put on the special camera 
| back, and presto, you have a per-. 
| fect, adjustable long bellows view 
camera for negatives 244”x3\%”. 


FOR COPYING, ETC. 

The Solar baschoard and A 
right column make a 
adjustable copy stand for the Solar 
or your regular camera, 


| WITH A MICROSCOPE 

The Solar as a camera is ideal 
for use with a microscope—as 
well as for macrography, Its long 
bellows enables you to photograph 
objects larger dan actual size. 


FRE VALUABLE 

TREATISE 
Experts collaborated in the prep- 
aration of this Solar Book to bring 
you valuable hints on enlarging, 


Some Newspaper Picture Markets 


Call-Chronicte, Allentown, Penna. Pays $1 to 
$3 on publication for 7x9” glossy prints of 
accidents and disasters. Photo editor, Don 
Miller. 

Chicago Sunday Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Pays $5 per print on publication for 
5x7” or larger glossy prints of accidents, dis- 
asters, animals, aviation, woman interests, 
marine, military, nature, naval subjects, photog- 
raphy, recreation, tours and travel. Especially 


Contributors’ page uses outstanding photo- 
graphs. Send submissions to Roto Editor and 
include return postage. 

Clarksburg Exponent, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. Pays $1 to $3 on publication for 5x7” 
glossy prints of accidents, disasters and all 
eevee with a definite West Virginia angle. 

oto Editor, H. A. Rhawn. : iffusi i 

oer Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. Pays $2 a “Solar “Book N-40--it’s free. 
to $5 per print on publication for 8x10” 
prints of general news interest. Photo sonar We BURKE ng JAMES, 
J. Walter Stahl. 













ne. 
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gre to Sucisshl Picton, 
Send to CENTRAY” 











fin edition. Hurry 


a, 0% 
35MM FILM FINE GRAIN $100 


Developed and Enlarged 
A sensatio money —s | offer. A specialized 
Enlarged te 392404, timed ‘by Photo Electric 
neve Reprints 4c.’ Prompt service. Al k 


ll wor! 
done on money-back rantee. Send rolls today. 
PHOTOLAB, 1805-DA Wabash, Chicago 























Next Month in MINICAM: 


“How to Build an Enlarger” 


"Composition for Photographers". . 
by J. Ghislain Lootens, F.R.P.S. 


"Complete Photography Course, II" 











Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. Pays 
$2.50 up on publication for 8x10” glossy 
prints of agricultural subjects, automobiles, 
aviation, historical, home, garden, woman in- 
terests, motion picture news, photography, 
radio, all types of sports, and travel. Sunday 
Editor, Harold F. Johnson. 

Des Moines Sunday Register, Des Moines, la 
Pays $5 on publication for 8 x 10” glossy prints 
of accidents, disasters, agricultural subjects, 
architecture, arts, and crafts. Interested in 
“smash single pictures and fully developed 
picture features with unusual pictures to carry 
them.” Photo Editor, Ken Clayton. 
Miiwaukee Fournal, The, 333 W. State Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pays on acceptance at vary- 
ing rates for photographs suitable for rotogra- 
vure. Prints must be glossy but no size is 
stipulated. The Journal prints three pages of 
color rotogravure each week for which it buys 
4x5” or larger transparencies. Picture Editor, 
Stanley E. Kalish. 

Minneapolis Star Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pays $2 and up on publication for 8x 10” 
glossy prints of spot news subjects and features 
on almost any subject for the rotogravure sec- 
tion. Pictures must be wire-sharp with well- 
distributed masses of middle tones and few 
masses of blacks. 

N. Y. News, 220 E. Forty Second St., New 
York City. Pays on publication for 8 x 10” 
glossy spot news photographs. Picture Editor, 
W. J. White, Jr. 
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ih. 
It’s easy with Mini-Flash-the sensational miniature flashgun with the 
COLLAPSIBLE REFLECTOR! Compact, little Mini-Flash slips into your 
pocket; weighs just 12 ounces and it fits every camera; is designed for 
the most exacting use. Mini-Flash can be attached in a few moments; 
never throws a spot; gives perfect synchronization. Easy, economical, 
Mini-Flash takes any wire-filled bulb; uses penlite batteries that lasi 
six months and are available everywhere. See it at your nearest deal- 
er-and you'll want it. It’s the flashgun that created an overnight 
sensation all over the world. « « e¢ The price, $12.50 com- 
plete includes batteries and clips and it is guaranteed for a full year. 


Compact leather carrying case, $2.50 - If your dealer is sold ovt you may write to us 


90 West St., New York City e 


. MEYERS. Inc. Export Div. 25 Warren St., N.Y.C. 





















































City Street Address Dates Open Name of Exhibition 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum, Eastern March | to 31 One Man Show by Leroy Roselieve 
Parkway and Washington 10 a. m. to 10 p. m.; 
not open Sundays 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum, Eastern March 4 to 24 50th Annual Exhibit by members of 
Parkway and Washington | 10 to 5 p.m. week days; Dept. of Photography, Brooklyn 
| to 6 p. m. Sunda Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Free except Mon. 2 Fri. 
New York City Macy's, Fifth Floor, 34th St. | To continue indefinitely A series of photographic salons, 
and Broadway changed every other Thursday 
New York City American Museum of Na- March 5 to 29; Seventh International Salon, Pic- 
tural History, 77th St. at 10 to 4p. m. torial Photographers of America 
Central Park West 
Parkersburg, March 2 to 31 Fourth Annual Photography Show 
West Va. ta , 
Philadelphia, Free Library of Philadel- March 9 to 24; Third Annual All Philadelphia Photo- 
Pa. phia, Logan Square 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. week graphic Exhibition 
days; 2 to 10 Sundays 
Portland, Me. Sastland Hotel March II to 13 Second Annual Maine Amateur 
2 to 5 and 7 to 9? p. m. Photographic Exhibition 
St. Petersburg, Federal Galleries, 415 March 4 to |8 Fifth Annual National Salon of Pic- 
Fla. Third Ave. So. 10 to 5 p. m. week days; torial Photography 
2 to 4 p. m. Sundays 














Philadelphia Record, Broad and Wood Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Pays $3 and up on ac- 
ceptance for spot news and personality pic- 
tures. Prints should be 5x7” or 8x 10” gloss- 
ies and should be submitted to the City Editor. 
Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. Buys 8 x 10” 
glossy prints from local free lance photogra- 
phers. Interested in local news. Picture Edi- 
tor, Edward Stone. 

San Jose Mercury Herald, San Jose, Calif. 


Pays $1 on publication for glossy prints or 
negatives of general news or sports. Especially 
interested in local material. Make submissions 
to the City Editor. 

Youngstown Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Pays on publication at varying rates for 5x 7” 
glossy prints of nearby accidents or disasters, 
animals, marine, military, nature, or naval sub- 
jects. It is best to query the managing editor, 
W. L. Powers, before submission. 
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When You Use the Versatile 





Projectors. 





The new 150 Watt Model DD 
is the ov oy with semi- 
automatic slide changer oper- 
ated from the top. 





Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


With this one compact easily operated instrument, you can pro- 
ject brilliant life-size screen images from 2x2 slides, double frame 
film strips, or single frame film strips. 
at your pictures by yourself or show them to a large group of 
friends you will find the SVE Tri-Purpose Projector the most con- 
venient method of enjoying your hobby. 
It Tonight" describing the Tri-Purpose and other models of SVE 


Whether you want to look 


Write for folder “Show 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DEPT. 3-M, 100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Get Pictures Like This... 
EASILY...SAFELY... SURELY! 


{T'S A “SNAP” to get good flash pictures WITH SUPER- 
FLASH! There’s the patented, all-hydronalium wire 
element which gives you Superflash’s tremendous 
flash of ‘‘long peak’’ light that means sharper, clearer, 
MORE ROUNDED flash pictures... fewer exposure errors! 

Add to this Superflash’s SURE-FLASH features . . . its 
positive synchronization, controlled uniformity of flash. 
Add again SAFETY...invisible, lens-clear safety jackets, 
safety spot, safety disc and anti-contact flashing 
features. Try Superflash ONCE and judge for YOURSELF! 
See your dealer. Or write Wabash Photolamp Corp., 
335 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e Superflash photo above by Lewis B. Simon. 
One Superflash No. 2 at F5.6. 1/1000th 
Sec., Agfa Superpan Press, distance 15 feet. 


NEW! Superflash “’Sunlites’’ 


povan take natural-color pictures indoors or out with 

cof daylight color film—and WITHOUT special 
or- pee yn filters! The new Superflash ‘‘Sunlite’’ 

and No. 3B make this possible. Made in self- 

fiterine. daylight blue. Get details from your dealer. 











@ CONTROLLED 
UNIFORMITY 


@ INVISIBLE 
SAFETY JACKETS PEAK FLASH 


@ EXTRA oot pa 


WABASH Superflash 


AND WABASH SUPERFLOOD PHOTOLAMPS 


ight 1940, Wabash Photolam: 
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Foto-Fallacies 
(Continued from page 27) 
amount of light that counts, but also the 
color. 

For contact printing paper and similar 
slow-speed, “color-blind” materials, use a 
yellow or orange safelight. For fast en- 
larging paper, etc., use an orange or 
greenish-yellow light. For orthochro- 
matic films sensitive to all colors but red, 
use a red light. And for fast panchro- 
matic films, which are sensitive to all col- 
ors, use either no illumination at all, or 
that coming from a special green safe- 
light lamp. But, please, no white light 
subdued by a bowl! 

And one last word on portrait lenses. 

The so-called “portrait” attachment is 
more correctly called “copy attach- 
ment”. By shortening the camera lens 
focus and permitting the lens to be used 
nearer the subject, with consequent en- 
largement of the image, it is valuable for 
copying pictures, papers and other things 
which, because all parts are about the 
same distance away, show no distortion. 
Also, such a lens can be used to shorten 
the focus of an enlarger lens and thus 
permit greater maximum enlargements. 





imitate With Mirror Magic 
(Continued from page 47) 

page 46. Such reflections are obtained by 
placing a mirror in front of the subject. 

Indirect reflections are secured by 
placing the mirror behind or at the side 
of an object. This trick makes it possible 
to see around the mask or even across 
the room, so if your camera angle won’t 
include what you want, just pick it up 
with a mirror. 

Multiplication is another favorite pas- 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


35MM & ENtaRceD § 











if you want the best at a PTs 

8x10 Enlarge- nh olay nfarged prints inte? init 

"ments, 3 for91-00 care « sear "si ‘= 
m ‘or $1. 

Sx7 Enlarge- $1 00 Pee 4 list, mailing a 

ments, 4 for ‘< Stark Fareratoriee, 5022-8 

Plus 1Se for postage. r. Sta., Wash., D.C. 
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time of mirror photographers. By placing 
an object between two mirrors and point- 
ing your camera at it over the top of one 
of the mirrors, you can photograph its 
reflectioin multiplied an infinite number 
of times. 

Mirrors also make good backgrounds 
for small objects. Lay one on a table 
and put on it the object to be photo- 
graphed. If the ceiling is white or a 
light color, the background—mirrored— 
will be the same. 

Whether you’re interested in seeing and 
photographing yourself as your favorite 
cinema star or in supplying backgrounds 
for the bells you’re collecting and pho- 
tographing, you'll find a mirror fills the 
bill. 





What to Photograph in Florida 


(Continued from page 69) 


groves and if you’re here in season you'll 
be able to photograph orange blossoms, 
using a close-up attachment on your 
camera unless it has a double extension 
bellows. 


At Silver Springs, near Ocala, you'll be 
eager to try the photo-sub and make pic- 
tures in the clear spring water. Here, 
too, you'll see the famous floating islands 
on Orange Lake—those mysterious bits of 
tangled growth which float on the lake’s 
surface at the mercy of the winds. 

Northwestern Florida is a rolling coun- 
try—a land of truck and tobacco farm- 
ing, lumbering, and hunting. Important 
is the city of Pensacola, which vies with 
St. Augustine as a point of historic in- 
terest. Here are early forts, a govern- 
ment naval base, and good fishing. Be- 
tween Pensacola and the capital of Flor- 
ida, Tallahassee, is Apalachicola, a cen- 
ter of the oyster industry. 

If you’ve touched half the places men- 
tioned you will have exhausted your film 
supply and insured a busy darkroom sea- 
son for the near future. If you’ve found 
the trip interesting, you’ll bring the prod- 
ucts of your labor out of the dark for 
years to come. 





$37.50 
= $49.50 


4s $1630 te 675 


SUNRAY [5°x2 


297 Lafayette ‘omae 
New York, N. Y. 








with first 
siay Bx Si eLan on my CAMERAS 
@ No interest or carryi charges. 7 down payment. 
after a year te pay.. 
o wens TRIAL 


@ First ment 1 fe 
GEORGE LEVINE & SONS 


is eons BOSTON, MASS. 


Estab. 1896 
A QUARTER CENTURY ON CORNHILL” 


35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


1 strip 36 
3 rls $1.00; 6 rolls $1.75 
SOM, ter Patanentict” 8a Min! "Shdce See" etualy “be 


th positive str 
DK 20 fine grain rin Taeveloping. of OF = ae * Ri per roll, 35 
exposures. leload 


All negatives acne’ oy prints. 
Positive Print Co., 129 No. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 


35MM Fi FILM DG ENLARGED : 
y DEVELOPES 
36 EXP. ENLARGED TO 3x4 


Your 36 eure 35mm. roll ul 
qovetenes bri t 
a oor a “00 ua’ 

ie Rush 
ny NOW or write for FREE Mailers, free print 


and fol + vi of shooti better p 
sae RLAES, Box 620, re TROY, WIS. 
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FAST! EASY! EFFICIENT! 





AMATEUR-PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


$19. - 28”x24” Chromium Surface 
For Glossy or Matte Prints 





Patents Pending 


As handy as an electric light . simply put matte or 
squeegee gloss: prints onto the chromium drum and 
turn the a Dries forty 3”x5” of four 11”xi4 
ts in from 4 to 8 minutes . .. and beautifully, too. 
’t burn or scorch. Pre-shrunk drying belt. 6-year 
guaranteed element. Uses only 230 watts, 115 volis. 


12”x28” Amateur Model, $9.95 Complete 


At Your Dealer’s, or Write to Dept. U 


Made in U.S. A. 
DISTRIBUTORS: __Eastern—Elkay Photo Produc’ 
Newark, N. J.; West raig Movie Supply Co., 
Angeles, Calif. Midwest Dealers write to 


WARREN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


WARREN, PA. 

















Mitak 0-BG,, PS.6 Wes. 02. cc cccccccccccces $ 10.00 
Se I sibs cies ce vivcccessecgcsoece 15.50 
Wirgin Reflex, F:3.5 in Compur............... 23.50 
Certo Dollina II, F:2.9 Radionar and Rapid Compur 32.50 
Weltur, F:2.9 Coupled Finder and Rapid Compur. . 55.00 
Super Ikomat A, F:3.5 Tessar, late model....... 72.50 
Rolleicord, F:3.5 lens ((eveready case)......... 72.50 
ueica Model G, F:2 Summar (eveready case)... .. 122.50 
Contax II, F:2 Sonnar (eveready case).......... ae 


Centex III, F:11.5 Sonnar (eveready case)..... 


CAMERA barr. New York Leen ‘Office 
118 N. Liberty S , Md. 


16 Exp. CANDID FILMS 


DEVELOPED and ENLARGED 


Frain a6 <—-. rolls (‘‘split’® ws 2 137 og ONLY 


Rapier” Ta RO im (0, ea.) enlarged. t to = 50 

















No” 828 Alm (8 exp.) 40 for 8 Peautitul set 

ments. er is ad TODAY or 
write for FREE print and enon eee sie 
oa of shooti: jctures. 


ing bette: 
ROW service on ALL ORDERS! 
SUPERLABS, Box 27-M, 


Y—OUT TO- 
ELROY, WIS. 
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Make a Calling Card 
(Continued from page 43) 


On an 8x 10 inch print of the selected 
background, write, print or have an artist 
hand-letter the name, address or other 
information that is to appear on the card. 
Copy this on process film, overdeveloping 
for good contrast so that the lettering will 
stand out. This copy negative should 
preferably be the exact size of the cards 
desired so they can be made by contact 
printing. 

Fig. 1 was made by photographing the 
lens of a camera and a white card against 
a dark background. A glossy print was 
then taken to a printer who made a half- 
tone from the picture, set the wording in 
type and printed the cards. Fig. 2 was 
made by copying a montage (see Fig. 3) 
and printing the copy negative while in 
contact with a piece of celluloid on which 
a printer had printed the message. 

For reversed lettering (white on dark 
as in Fig. 2) your name, address or other 
information, can be drawn or printed on 
a piece of transparent celluloid and 
placed in contact with the negative. 

Buy some very thin celluloid and cut 
into rectangles one-eighth-inch larger than 
the size of the negative used. Make a print 
approximately the size of the finished 
card from the negative so that the type- 
setter can judge the size type that will be 
most appropriate. Take the print and 
the celluloid pieces to a printer and have 
him set the lettered portions in an appro- 
priate typeface and print them with a 
very tacky ink on the pieces of celluloid. 
While the ink is still wet, ask him to 
sprinkle bronze powder on it to insure 
the lettering being opaque. This type- 
setting should cost from 75c to $1.50. If 
the letters do not print sharp and white, 
use two printed celluloids, one super- 
imposed on the other. 

Very professional looking cards can be 
made by having a halftone made from 
the photograph you wish to use on your 
card and getting the printer to set the 
type and print the cards. 
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If you print your own cards you can 
speed up production by making a master 
negative. Make 12 cards of equal tone 
value and paste them on a piece of card- 
board in four rows of three each. Copy 
them with commercial film or have them 
copied by a commercial photographer. If 
the copy negative is 8”x 10”, contact 
prints can be made quickly; if the nega- 
tive is smaller it can be projected onto 
an 8”x 10” sheet and the sheets can be 
cut when dry. Use a semi-matte or a 
glossy paper for printing. 





Trimming 


A celluloid triang'e of the draftsman type 
and a razor blade can be used to do a good 
trimming job when there is no real trimmer 
at hand. If a %” margin is desired on a 
pictufe, measure in %” from the outer edge 
of the triangle and rule a line on the triangle 
itself parallel to the edge. Place the triangle 





on the print so that the ruled line lies along 
the edge of the picture. Then run a razor 
along the outer edge of the triangle, thus giv- 
ing the desired white margin.—Ray Kershner. 








“But | KNOW you photographers see 
everything upside } wodl in those cameras!"' 





Examine this 
LIBRARY 
of 
AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
for 10 days on approval 


D2 you want new adventures in photography? Do you 
want more hours of fun with your camera? Do 
ou want pictures that will win greater approval? 
0 you want quick, plain answers to questions on posing, 
lighting, exposing, developing, printing? Here is a set 
of heal that brings you all these things—teaches 
photographic technique — gives needed data, formulas, 
pointers, cautions — descri methods step by step — 
suggests picture subjects and photographic pastimes — 
everything, in short, to ¢ you a more expert photog- 
rapher and a lead through many “interesting byways 
of photographic enjoyment. 


Hundreds of ideas and methods for getting the 
most out of average photographic equipment 





4 
vols. 
1117 pages 





—getting outdoor, indoor, table- 
sy top, trick, action, child and 
eschin 8 other pictures; subjects, pos- 
TOCRAPHY. ing, exposing. 
Deschin’s MAK- —regular and special lighting, 
WITH THE MINI. building lighting equipment. 
—developing, printing, enlarging 
Peorroshets out dodging, Re com toning, re- 
ING IDEAS IN touching, etc. 
caeeate aia —making transparencies, greeting 
PHOTOGRAPHY cards, photomurals, etc. 
ayeun M- —taking and making color prints, 
etc., etc. 











10 days’ examination — Special Price — Easy Terms 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me the Library of Amateur Photography for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.45, plus few cents postage and $2.00 monthly for four 
months, or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance of first installment.) 

NE i ROU, sop ocevesbvet eens teense oeeeeue 
Address 

City and State 
TREND: ve 5 v0saiens Me adh eo dane 0s 14st edd thee 
Company .......... : Oe Oe .. MN-3-40 
(Books send on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 








“RELOAD YOUR OWN” 


EASTMAN - AGFA - DUPO 
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Argus, Leica -Mercury 35 MM 
Fine Grain betel eo 3%x4% En- 
larged Prints by Photo-Cell | method: 
for tho. Gack and FREE ing Bag 

LECTRO LAB.. 
= =* " Bridgeport, 





Conn. 
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Indoor's-vse This 
VICTOR 


Reflector 





No. 60—One of the 
forty VICTOR light- 
ing units. More than 
quadruples effective- 
ness of No. 1 Pho- 
toflood lamp. Has 
10” reflector, swivel 


OU’LL always have = sPrine clamp. 10-ft. 


interesting pictures to at 
make at home. Modern $1.75 seciers 





films means sure success when VICTOR 
Reflectors are used. Write for our folder 
on indoor photography, today. 

JAMES H. SMITH & SONS ge bd a 


Photographi: 
Li. 








Before you mount your 
prints, center them 
more easily, more ar- 
tistically with the won- 
der-working 


MOUNT.o 
$3,755 cone 


This new way of centering prints does away with 
pencil, ruler and eraser. In just three easy motions, 
the all metal MOUNT-0-GRAPH accurately finds the 
mount. It's shaped like a T-square and works like 
a charm. 


Ask for the M@UNT-0-GRAPH at your 
dealer or write for FREE booklet. Made 
in U. S. A. 



















HENRY HERBERT 


Aversve, NewrYork NY 


PERFECTLY $4 
3 Simm. PROCESSED 


Fine grain develo (Eastman DK20) and perfectly 
enlarged to 2%"x3%" glossy prints. New, exclusive 
methods and equipment us: Cartridge reloaded 
with Eastman Plus X, 25c. One day service. Satis- 
faction angen a or money back. Write for free 
mailing bags and information. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
112-C Lexington Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Flash Bulb Ejector 


A new extension 
adapter with built- 
in ejector ($1.25) 
for use with the 
new Mazda No. 5 

hotoflashh bulb, 

nown as the 
—— bulb, or 

ighty Midget,” 

has just en an- 
nounced by the 
Kalart Company, 
manufacturers of 
the Micromatic 
Speed Flash and 
Lens - Coupled 
Range Finder. 

This new ejector 
centers the bulb in 
the reflector as 
well as provides 
bayonet-type sock- 
et necessary for 
use with the No. 5 
Maz b. 

The ejector has 
the standard screw 
type electric bulb base and may be used with any 
synchronizer. 





Reflector Flood ‘dome 


The improved 500-watt G. E. anc Westinghouse 
Mazda Reflector Photoflood lamp has a black opaque 
coating on the neck. The inside reflecting surface 
is designed to provide a smooth, 
focused beam of light. eee | 

Otherwise, the lamp is the [| ~ chi cian 
same as the former R-2 The ' 
effective beam has a spread of 

degrees—sufficient to take 
care of wide-angle camera lenses. 
Even illumination is assured by 
the inside-frosted bulb. 

— temperature of the lamp 
is approximately the same as 
that : the regular Mazda Photo- 
flood lamps, providing good tonal 
rendition with black and white 
and color films. It may be used 
in an adjustable bridge lamp or 
in a socket provided with a spring clamp which may 
be attached to any convenient supporting object. The 
bulb is of the R-40 type with medium screw base, 
and may be burned in any position on 105-120- volt 
alternating current. Overall length is 6% inches; 
— diameter, 5 inches, and maximum rated life, 

ours. 





Temperature Control 


The Temp-Atrol eliminates 
guesswork in judging water tem- 
peratures. A_ rubber nozzle is 
adjustable to fit standard 1% inch 
to %-inch mixer faucets. The 
water flows through a thick glass 
tube containing a thermometer, 
the figures on which are mag- 
nified to facilitate reading. A 
rubber hose, 24 inches long, leads 
from the thermometer. 

For further information, write 
Temp-Atrol and Co., 8943 South 
Leavitt Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Goodspeed Synchronizer 


The standard model Goodspeed flash synchronizer 
fits many cameras, including the entire Eastman Kodak 
line, and special models will soon be available for other 
cameras. 

Special Goodspeed models with finger-release built 
into the synchronizing unit are already in production 
for the Contax, Leica and Super Ikonta Special 
models or fittings for such cameras as the Korelle 
Reflex, Graflex, National Graflex, Ikoflex, Rolleicord, 
standard Rolleiflex and Foth Derby are now in the 
process of development. 

Goodspeed, Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue, pea York City, 
will answer inquiries concerning special models as well 
as questions on flash photography. 


Enlarger Can Be Used As Camera 
The Solar enlarger is so arranged that, with the 
reinoval of the lamphouse, it wey be employed as a 
) is avatlable which 


camera. A Solar camera back ($1 
clamps on the bellows frame- 
work and permits the use of 
a ate cut film holder 
($2.50). This special back, fit- 
ted with a ground lass. for 
focusing, transforms the Solar 
enlarger into a view camera. 
For table top and _ similar 
types of photography it gives 
a complete, fully adjustable set 
up with the enlarger column 
acting as a tri When the 
Solar is being used ‘as a camera 
the lamp house may be used 
to serve as an extra piece of P 
lighting equipment—as shown in the above _illustra- 
tion. 
Available from Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, III. 





Contact Printer 


A rg A dodging control and light switch are fea- 
tures new | Foes all metal contact printer 
($8. asf y , * n ag up to 5x7 — and 
comes complete with oar te cord, and 

Proper guides are Ann tee i use with ee, uncut 
film. e Pennex Printer is constructed of combination 
steel and brass, in chrome and rippled maroon enamel 
finish with corners and edges peaty welded and 
bolted. Other features: Three sockets, one for Safe 
Light, two for White Light. Four etched ring masking 

ds, ruled for convenience. Hinged doo: 

Source: Penn Camera Exchange, Inc., 126 West 32nd. 
Street, New York City. 





Contact Printer and Print Dryer 


The Jackson 4x5” Contact Printer ($6) lists the 
totale ms All metal construction, Adjustable 
mask ing device, Accommodations for 35mm. roll film, 
Ground-glass diffusion plate, and Built-in safelight. 

e Jackson Print Dryer ($9.75) dries prints in five 
minutes, handles either matte or glossy patna. and 
two 8x 10” prints simultaneously or one 11 x 1 

Above prices are east of the Rockies, from pwr 
Instrument Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Univex Zenith 
Camera 


The new UniveX 
camera features a syn- 
chronized and detach- 
able photo flash unit, 
{4.5 lens, and microm- 
eter focusing mount. 
The shutter has speeds 
of 1/200, 1/100, 1/50 
1/25, and Time anc 
Bulb. The Zenith uses 
the standard Mercury 
flash unit, retailing at 
$3.95. Price of the 
camera is $15 with 
photo flash synchro- 
nizer, or $12.50 with- 
out. Marketed by the 
Universal Camera 
Corp., 28-30 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 





Dont Postpone Youn Pleamure 
Buy THAT CAMERA Now 





For the first time—INSURANCE THAT PROTECTS 
YOU AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE TO EQUIP- 
MENT DURING PAYMENT PERIOD. 

You can make a purchase at Fotoshop of a camera, 
enlarger or other equipment which carries a guarantee 
of quality and the EXTRA VALUE of our “‘Service— 
Plus” feature which assures individual instruction in 
its use—and take several months’ time to pay. Write 
your needs and we will make arrangements for you. 


Brings the Store right to the Shopper! 


The FOTOSHOP 
ALMANAC 
CATALOG 


Acclaimed by public and man- 
ufacturers as the finest 
ever issued by any photographic 
r. 
Now in its 2nd Printing 
Send for a copy today—25c if 
you keep it. not, return : 


— pos Sremetnd, 
with saafhrn 
Dept. M3 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


18 East 42nd St.,N.Y.C., Branch, 136 W. 32nd St. 
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FOTOSHOP, INC., Dept. M3 
18 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


[) Please send Almanac Catalog. I will send 25¢ or 
return it. 
(0 Rush details on your Time Payment Plan. 


SRR. ns cae soveks ccs he daptwh reese batuperssetasovtreens 
DERRGED .. cvcsecadcovssccusééss devddecoedeccecsabcupeees d 
Chae. Cenk GeO eo 05:c cred cdvcnccnedcndenssecssereocsens 


FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING ° 


posure enlarged to 3%4"x414". PHO- - PHO 


ands 36 exp exp. roll $1.00. 18 exp 
Highland | Park, 
Michigan 








16 half vest pocket 50c ; 828 roll sit 25e. 
Daily service. 15 years experience. 











“NEGATIVE 35MM. NEGATIVE” 


DUPONT TYPE MS ake, occ <c $1.00 
i CU IR oo cca.....00. Postpaid 
AGFA SUPREME ..................... Guaranteed 
AGFA PLENACHROME ............. resh. 
EASTMAN PLUS X.............. ..... Dell 


Send for free book of genuine lens paper and film ratings. 








GmANACONDA FILM COMPANY, KATONAH, N. Yiu 
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Number of Prints 
Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and Entry Fee 
March 15 Third Salon of Photography, | Elsie L. Lowe, Secretary, Pearl Hill Rd., 4 l $0.50 
Camera Club of Fitchburg Fitchburg, Mass. 
March 25 Second Annual Salon of Photog- | Secretary, Newport Camera Club, 4! 4+ eae 
raphy, Newport Camera Club Mary St., Newport, R. I. | 
April | First International Pictorial | Ben F. Marable, Buisness Mgr., Box |5!, 7 $1.00 
Roundup Cheyenne, Wyo. Sel 
April 8 1940 Baltimore International | J. S. Rowan, Salon Secretary, 2315 Home- Coe 
Salon of Photography wood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. | 
April 10 Sixth Annual Blossom Festival| W. H. Mitchell, Salon Chairman, 614 4 | $1.00 
Salon of Photography Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. | 
April 10 Seventh International Salon of | A. P. Bellinghausen, Salon Chairman, c/o| 4 Prints, | 
Milwaukee Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jeffer-|, 6 Color $1.00 
son St., Milwaukee, Wis. Slides 
April 13 Wills Mountain Salon of| Charles H. Shafer, Salon Chairman, 122 4 | $1.00 
Photography W. Penn St., Bedford, Pa, | 
April 15 New Jersey National Salon of] Salon Committee, Orange Camera Club, 4 | $1.00 
Photography, 1940. | South Clinton St., East Orange, N. J. | 
First Toledo International Pho-| Carl F. Reupsch, Salon Chairman, Toledo 4 $1.00 
April 17 tographic Salon Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 
——Kpril a7 Fifth Anthracite Photographic | Fae C. Allen, Secretary, Scranton Camera 4 | $1.00 
Salon Club, Everhart Museum, Scranton, Pa. | 
May | First Annual International Van-| The Vancouver Photographic Society, c/o a 
couver Salon of Pictorial Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, 4 $1.00 
Photography Canada. | 
May | Third May Salon, Springfield | T. C. McMillen, Secretary, Springfie!d 
Camera Club Camera Club, Y. M. C. Sp. iag- 4 $1.00 
field, Ohio. aE RE 
May | Third National Memphis Salon] Avery N. Stratton, Brooks Memorial Art 4 $1.00 
of Photography Gallery, Memphis, T prt See on 
May | Third Rocky Mountain National | Russell F. Heckman, Secretary, 1429 4 | $1.00 
= Salon Marion St., Denver, Colo. _ coo | 
May 5 Eighteenth Annual All-American | James M. Rhodes, Director, c/o The Los 4 | $1.00 
Photographic Salon Angeles Camera Club, 2504 West 7th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
May [5 Ninth Detroit International | The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Wood- 4 | $1.00 
Salon of Photography ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. | 























mm (PRING | 
| } you'll need a MASTER! 


You’re probably planning to own a Master in 

time for your serious photography this spring 

and summer. That’s a splendid resolution ... for 3 
there’s no easier way to insure better pictures i 
with your camera. But, why wait ’till spring... 4 
why wait at all? Even tho’ you now use your , 
camera infrequently, you still want every pic- 

ture correctly exposed. And your indoor shots, 

even under artificial light, are equally import- 

ant! If you buy the highly sensitive Master 
today, the benefits will start immediately. You'll 

have perfect pictures from now ’till spring, and 
every season ahead. See the Master, and other 
WESTON models, at your dealer’s today. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 649 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 



























The Master gives de- 
pendable camera set- 
tings in extremely low 
indoor light as well 
as in brilliant sun-}} 
light. Can be used 

with all cameras, all 
film including color. 


WESTON 
Crposure Meter 
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Vaporating Service 

To impart long life to negatives, they may be Vapor- 
ated at , photofinishing laboratories. The Vaporate 
Company has perfected a new set-up that permits photo- 
finishers to do Vaporating on their own premises, for 
35 mm. films and for cut film of all sizes. Vaporating 
toughens the film and offers protection against climate, 
dirt, oil, water, fingermarks, etc. It is especially suit- 
able for movie film. for further information, write to 
a Co., Inc., 130 West 46th Street, New York 

ity. ‘ 





Agfa Greeting Card Outfit 


The new Agfa Greeting Card Outfit ($1.69) provides 
six 5x7’’ masks, >! greeting card designs and 
messages. Each also has 
a 2x3” rectangle for the 
printing of a_ personal snap- 
shot negative. Full instructions 
are included for use of the 
masks and for imprinting per- 
— si ae. - 

pecial deckled-edge 
graphic paper, 4 5 5” is 
ae in the ‘A fa é kon 
go White sur ot, —_ 
per half gross, and in_ the 
Bi Cyaan Crystal — ’ : age 

per half gross. Regular prices also apply for 
other amounts. Envelopes to match, $.75 for 100. 


hoto- 








New Para Filters 


tion hade and filter sets, designed to 
slip over the regular camera lens, are available in two 
types of mounting: one having a 
set screw, the other with six spring 
tension points which grip the lens 
barrel. This latter type is for 
lenses on which the front element 
LL is helically mounted for focusing. 
The set is complete with five 
color-fused, optically flat glass fil- 
ters—light valnee, medium yellow, 
orange, green and red. 
Write Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il., for further details. 


Lk: 





Cable Release 


The new Armor-Flex cable release (75c, or $1 with 
locking device) is claimed not to break, bend out of 
shape, or fail to work properly when bent or twisted. 
Manufactured by Berman-Meyers, Inc., 90 West St., 
New York City. 


Liquid Universal Developer Tubes 


_ A universal developer in liquid form is now available 
in tubes. of the same size and at the same price as 
present items in powder form. It keeps indefinitely in 
the unopened tube and extremely well when diluted for 
use. It is ready for immediate use on mixing with 
water and is especially recommended for workers who 
refer solutions that are always fresh’ 4nd easy to 
andle. A single tube will give 32 ounces of dovdeant 
for the tank development of films, 10 ounces for en- 
larging papers, or 8 ounces for contact papers or films 
to developed in a tray. Price 5 cents each, 6 for 


25 cents. eae Laboratories, ‘419 East 24th St., New 


ork, 


The Universal Camera Cor- 
poration has just. completed 
production, on ‘The Uni- 
flash,” complete with flash 
at only $4.95. Guaranteed 
for perfect flash synchroni- 
zation, it is built of Textolite, 
and has a 60 mm. Vitar lens. 











Bass says: 


This is the way I keep 
ahead of the procession 





that make life interest- 


However for items a la 
“piece de resistance’’ read 
carefully the following: 


NEW AND USED BARGAINS 





@ National Graflex Series Il, Tessar F:3.5 lens. .$57.50 
@ Contaflex, Sonnar F:1.5 lens, with case.......195.00 
@ Korelle Reflex, F:3.5 lens, like new.........-- 46.50 
@ Super Ikonta B, Tessar F:2.8 lens, with case.. 90.00 
@ 5x7 Home Portrait Graflex, no lens, cut film 

TAS ccccccccccovcccccccovescosccccescescceesce 75.00 
@ 35mm. Candid Midget, F:4.5 lens, Vario shutter 8.50 
@ Super Nettel 35mm. with Tessar 2.8 Range 

Finder, afd CASO ...cccccccccscccccccccccecsees 87.50 
@ Kodak Duo Six-20, black finish, F:3.5 lens, 

Rapid Compur ........--cccccccccccccccccccees 24. 
a 


5x7 Compact Graflex, 84” Kodak F:4.5 lens... 72.50 


And if the above hints aren’t enough we sug- 
gest you send at once for that ‘book of the 
month” the 


BASS BARGAINGRAM No. 242 
listing thousands of items, new and used, from this 
matchless, mammoth and magnificent camera mart. Free 
for the asking . . . so ask. 


Dept. MM 








35MM FILM FrreGrain 
DEVELOPED & ENLARGED 


Any 36-exposure roll of film fine-grain —— and each 
negative enlarger to apetonimetay 3”’x4” on & 
1 ‘or only $1. On double weight ma 
‘or your convenience, you ney wrai 
roll of film or request it sent C.O.D. today. F 
Free: Here is « ‘book that will help you make better pi . 
Send in your request with your order, or mail 










Gratif ying Service Since 1920 


RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE 


101 Ray Bids LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Freeh 35. MM. BULK FILM cusranceea 


Plus X for SGren xx 25 i 
cet, SLE Hai. 917° S 


SUPERIOR No. 2 
25 ft.MINIMUM order,. postpaid in U. S. A. 
Cartridges of above—3 for $1. 36 Exp. Cartridges of above S0c 


SAVE MONEY FILM 


Dept. A, 7424 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


WHILE THEY LAST... 


We offer, FREE and POSTPAID one copy of the 
8th edition of ‘Photo Markets’’ with your five 
month one dollar subscription to Mrnicam Maca- 
zine. “Photo Markets” contains the name and ad- 
dress and rate of payment of every market in 
America for photographs. Send $1 for your 5 
month Minicam Macazine subscription and receive 
“Photo Markets’’ free. 


Circulation Department 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 22 E. 12th. Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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RAYGRAM PRINT PRESS 


Dries prints evenly . . . eliminates 
buckling of heavy weight bromides. . . 
prevents blisters and uneven contraction 
of emulsion. 
Made of laminated Philippine Duali hard- 
wood. End grain of panels protected with 
plated strips of metal. Entire unit waterproof. 
Made in 3 Sizes 
5x7 —$1.95 
8x10— 2.95 
11x14— 3.95 
At All Leading Dealers 


§ Dey, CORP 


425 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


















Lid FEATURE BARGAINS 


CONTAX 11, f:2 ($250.50) $167.50; IHAGEE REFLEX, 
4x6, 612” ZT, £:4.5 ($175) $74.50; PERFEX ‘‘44"’ 
#:2.8 ($47.50) $37.95; NORFOLK 9xi2cm, 514” 
f:4.5, DA Compur ($65) $34.75. DUOPHOTO Electric- 
Print Dryer 16x18 ($9.95) $6.95. ENLARGERS: 
Omega ‘‘A’’ ($48) $35.9: IHAGEE LUMINAX ($31) 


A sats 
MOGULL'S, 67 W. 48th St. “x. 4" 
35% FILM 














DEVELOPED ULTRA fine grain. 
Each good frame to 





an 
ENLARGED 3%xs5 on Kodabrom. $ Gash 
c. 0. D. 
Plus 
Postage 


a. wae | 


WALTER LABORATORIES 
90 Fountain Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW SUPER OMEGA B 


Cool and compact. Complete distortion correction and 
negative focusing. Scientific lighting. Critical, reli- 
able focusing. Dustless film holders. Inclined steel- 
girder supports. Takes all film up to 24” square, $85 
without lens. Write for new Catalog and Guide to 
Successful Enlarging. 


SIMMON BROS. 
Dept. G, 37-06 36th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Read the APRIL issue of MINICAM 


BUILD AN ENLARGER' 


Here they are—the answers to the questions you’ve 
asked us about building an enlarger. Read the simple, 
easily-followed directions which tell you how to plan 
and build your enlarger. Build one now and discover 
the fun you'll have making blow-ups of your favorite 
negatives. 
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Grafilex Catalog 


One of the most attractive catalogs ever issued is the 
new 32-page Graflex catalog for 1940, their Golden 
Anniversary year. 

Full-color cover illustrations from Kodachrome made 
in Graflex and Speed Graphic cameras, outstanding 
black-and-white pictures, helpful information on pho- 
tography, and condensations from Morgan & Lester’s 
new Graphic Graflex Photography, in addition to com- 
plete descriptions and pictures of the various Graflex 
and Speed Graphic cameras and their accessories, make 
it a valuable reference book. 

The 1940 Graflex catalog is free at all Graflex dealers, 
or will be sent by the Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester. 
N. Y., on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage-handling 
costs. 


Makeup and Lighting 


A description of panchromatic makeup and_ portrait 
lighting, by Carl Dial of Hollywood is available by 
writing to | an Camera Exchange, Inc., 126 West 32nd 
St., New York City. 


Film Development Manual 


The Haynes Products Co.’s ‘‘Manual on Modern Film 
Development,”’ providing instructions for using Dialon 
fine-grain developer, is available from Haynes Products 
Co., Inc., 136 Liberty St., New York City. 





Film Cleaner for Kodachrome 


Filmoleen cleaning fluid is for Kodachrome and black 
and white film. Like other cleaners, it will remove the 
slight surplus of dye from the surface of Kodachrome, 
giving the cleaning fabric a yellowish tinge, but the 
colors of the film are woe RM It is stated that after 
the first tiage of color is removed, subsequent cleanings 
with Filmoleen have no further effect in this respect. 

For further information, address Bell & Howell Co., 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Catalogue 


Commercial Metal Products Company, 2251 W. 
St. Paul Avenue, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of photo- 
flood reflectors, lighting accessories, dark-room lamps, 
sunshades, filters, squeegee plates and similar accessories, 
announce a new catalogue, available on request. 


Darkroom Apron—No Strings Attached! 


The “‘stay-on’’ darkroom apron, (Intercontinental 
Marketing Corp., 95c) is made of dark grey rubber- 
ized cloth, and is clamped around the waist by a 
built-in spring. It does not require any tying and 
fits all sizes and figures. 


Raygram Parkroom Apron 


The Raygram rubber darkroom apron ($1.00) has 
a trough at the hem to catch any hypo or developer 
which might otherwise stain shoes or clothing. A 
brestpocket carries thermometers, pencils, etc. 


Misleading Representations 


Misleading representations in the interstate sale of 
photographs are to be discontinued under a stipulation 
entered into with the Federal Trade Commission by 
George Edward Martin, trading as Martin Studios, 6505 
Second Blvd., Detroit, a photographer specializing in 
children’s and babies’ pictures. The respondent’s pic- 
tures were sold through photographers stationed in 
department stores. 

he respondent agrees to cease representing that 
photographs or pictures made by him are of the highest 
quality and will compare favorably with samples dis- 
played to the customer at the time of taking the order, 
when such are not the facts. The respondent also 
stipulates that he will discontinue use of statements or 
representations the effect of which may tend to convey 
the belief to purchasers that a finished photograph, por- 
trait or picture of a particular person, subject, thing or 
object will be given free, that the customer’s order will 
be promptly filled and delivered, or that the customer’s 
money will be refunded or suitable adjustment made in 
case of dissatisfaction, unless and until such statements 
or representations are bona fide and the promises made 
or implied thereby actually are fulfilled. 
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Automatic Filmstrip Projector 


Sound slide film equipment has been recognized as 
an excellent medium for sales training and promotion. 
The DeHaven Automatic Iconovisor projects films with 
or without operator. Its fea- 
tures include: 

1. Projects filmstrips inter- 
mittently at constant predeter- 
mined intervals (1, 3, 6, or 
16 seconds stationary on screen) 
with a 4 second picture change 
which eliminates shock and at- 
tracts the passing eye. 

2. Will take up to 350 sin- 
gle frames on 35mm safety film 
and automatically rewind them 





into a storage can. 

3 ill accommodate up to 40 frames in loop form 
for continuous projection. This is ideal for convention 
set-ups and consumer fields. 

4. Remote control cable and switches available for 
lectures or variable timing. 

Marks & Fuller, Inc., 44 East Avenue, Rochester, 


New York, have nm appointed exclusive distributors 
for the DeHaven Iconovisor Automatic Filmstrip Pro- 
jector. 


Federal Enlargers 


The new Federal ey <4 models just introduced now 
cover all ong ranges from $9.95 to $49.50. Model 
No. 246 takes negatives from miniature up to 24x34” 
and intermediate sizes. Comes complete 
with {4.5 anastigmat lens. 


Features include: Double extension 
bellows; double-condenser lens system; 
convertib!2 glass or dustless metal plate 
negative carrier; an adjustable four-slide 
metal mask, which eliminates need of 
separate masks. 


Pressure release permits negatives to 
be removed while in the machine with- 
out danger of scratching. Micrometer 
focusing control. Four-element _ lens. 
34%,” {4.5 anastigmat, mounted in re- 
movable lens board. Magnification— 
enlargements from 1% to over 8 times ~ 
on the baseboard with the 3%” lens; 
greater enlargements by projecting on the floor; enlarge- 
ments up to 18 times on the baseboard with a 2” lens. 

Accessories included with the machine are a_ red 
filter, 75-watt opal enlargin - focusing target, and 
illustrated instruction booklet. orks on AC or DC. 

A catalog with full description of all Federal Enlargers 

















A 
eveREST OR CARRYING Cap 
8 WITH 


UNEEDA’'S 
EASY PAYMENT 


MONEY BACK 
IN 10 DAYS IF 


Why wait? You can buy your Argus camera and equipment 


now—pay while using it. 
ARGUS C3 


Take 
advantage Complete with 0 
of our photoflash .. $3 
eASY 

in Coupled 
PAYMENT pulls Finder — fast 


ce 
£:3.5 Cintar COLOR 
CORRECTED Anas- 
4 t lens, Takes 
brilliant fast action 
inde y 


to infinity .. .- 
continuous 
helical focus- 
i . Has 
shutter 
speeds 
from 1/5 
to 1/300 
sec. be- 
hind lens 
shutter. 








EVEREADY CARRYING 
te CASE FOR ARGUS C3, $6 
3% Yellow Ei. iss $1_on delivery—$i_Monthl, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
OFFER 















Total ..... $11.50] If you order all 3 pay only $5 on 
YOU SAVE.. -$1.50 yee ‘Gvery—05 Ganly 








MAIL THIS COUPON. SEND NO MONEY 
UNEEDA, Dept. M-4, 275 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send me the camera or items checked below: 


0D Argus C3 $30. $4 on delivery and $4 monthly. O Ever- 
se . $1 on delivery and $1 monthly. 0 Lens Kit 
$10. $1.00 on delivery and $1.00 monthly. 











will be sent on request by Federal Stamping & Eng - 
ing Corp., 25 Lafayette Sereet, Brooklyn, A 


Praxidos and Bee Bee Enlargers Reduced 


Price reductions on all models of the Praxidos and 
Bee Bee Enlargers, in some cases as much as 42%, 
have been announced as follows: 


Formerly Now 
$24.00 


4x4 cm. Praxidos, with {4.5 lens ..... $32.50 
6x6 cm. (Model “O”) Praxidos, with 

GEM Zs xe ss coe cs tees abe 42.50 34.00 
Same, without lens but with mount for 

either Leica or Contax lens.......... 35.00 20.00 


6x6 cm. Autofocus Praxidos, {3.5 lens 72.50 47.50 
Same, without lens but with mount for 

either Leica or Contax lens......... 32.50 
2'44x3% cm. Praxidos, with f4.5 lens .... 75.00 60.00 
Bee Bee Model III Enlarger, taking nega-" 

tives up to 6x9 cm., complete with 

#45 lens Diath edie Ase tetod Beep 115.00 80.00 
Bee Bee Model IV Enlarger, taking 

negatives up to 9x12 cm., complete 

SME gow bh is Knees 410k « 137.50 95.00 
Bee Bee Universal Rajah ‘‘O’’, for nega- 

tives 4x4 cm. and smaller or sections 

of larger negatives, complete with 

PRP 2M was Eich: de. Gada pads sin 52.50 $2.50 
Bee Bee Rajahfox “O” Autofocus, for 

negatives 4x4 cm. and smaller, or 

sections of larger negatives, complete 

cea don ks hes ata 100.00 67.50 

For further information write Burleigh Brooks, 127 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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OADED CARTRIDGES 


(36 Exposure 





35MM. REL 


AGFA EASTMAN DUPONT 
Supreme Background X Par Pan 
tra Speed x perior 

Infra Red Plus X Superior II 

Positive uper XX itive 
YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 
Write for Free Weston Rating List 
NATIONAL FILM COMPANY 

8750 Olympic Los Angeles, Calif. 
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OF THESE flma3ing ‘ 


VALUES 





is: x 
Boltina ‘ll, F: 2.9 7 RS. gy Cou led R. F - 32. 
eta Ill, F:2 ig ag ok —_— ed e 
Foth Derby 14 V. F:2.5 lei 
Kodak 35, 35m Fi4. : eoccecce 
Argus Model C2, F:3.5 
Exakta Model B, F:1. 9 eof 



















Exakta Model B, F:3.5 Exaktar........5--eeeeeeeue s9 
Vo oo, Ves, F: =. 5 Skopar. 49. 
Rol IA le 49. 
Rollelcord II, F:3 3 lens 7. 
Rolleifiex Automat, F:3.5 

Zeiss Super Ikonta C, F: ‘ 

Zeiss Super Ikonta D, F: 

Zeiss Super Ikonta B, Fiza, 


Kodak Recomar 18, 6x9cm., F:4.5......-+6+5000055 
Kodak Recomar 33, 9x1l2cm., Kalart coupled range and 

A y Press Flashgun 
Linhof 6x9 Technicka, F:4.5 Tessa 
y, = raflex Model B, Pal 


© 
oe oe ee . © ereec@aeste 
Sooce SoCCCOOOOOMMUCOOOOOOOOSS 


coou 


Meter Mode! eesccene 
Leica Valloy ‘Enlarger, 35mm., no le 
Ideal 35mm. Enlarger, F:4.5 ‘Benar Tons 
Bee Bee Rajah, 31/4x 
31% Enlarger, 
-5 Conder ye - $49.50 





:4.5 Tessar - 42.50 
Simmon Omega A, 
5mm., no lens.. 34.50 


If you don't see what you 
want in this used camera 
list, ask for our quotation 
before you buy elsewhere. 


allies 


FRE Penn's 1940 

catalogue. 
Full of bargains, informa- 
tion and color. Please 
ask for catalogue No. 23, 
it's free. 





_—— 
oe 


gaedesd Jattoctt 
CAMERA 
EXCHANGE. INC. 








I26W.32ND ST. N.Y. C. 





SO REN BE NES 
CANDID CAMERA FANS 
any emer our § 1.5 


finish print of each 36 exposures; 3. 

Your negative vaporated (preserves 

negative forever); 4. Reload your 

magazine with Super Sensitive Panchromatic film, 
36 exposures; 5. Valuable coupon,with each order. Total 
Value $3.35. Yours for $1.75. California buyers include 
sales tax. srite for free mailing bags. 

posures, same as above, $1.25 


HOME-PHOTO SERVICE 


NTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
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Photoflash for Kodachrome 


A new blue-coated photoflash lamp which enables users 
to obtain true color values on daylight color film ex- 

sed indoors or out, day or night, is the G. E. and 
Westinghouse Mazda Photoflashh Lamp No. 21-B (25 
cen 

The bulb lacquer coating serves as a color correcting 
filter, enabling the bulb to produce light of a color 
temperature of approximately E500 degrees Kelvin, which 
meets the specific requirements of daylight color ‘film. 

The lamp is particularly suited to use with “Regular 
Kodachrome”’ film manufactured by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. Results obtained in color photography with the 
blue-coated bulb are about the same as those now 
obtained by using the standard No. 21 lamp in.con- 
nection with a blue lens filter. 


Color Prints 


*‘Nu-Color’”’ is a system for making full color prints 
from any black and white negative (5” x 7” size, $3.25) 
While this is a synthetic process, the appearance > 4 A 
finished print is difficult to distinguish on that of a 
a made color photograph. 

Nu-Color prints are not hand tinted productions. They 
are pec od | by a series of imbibitions from three colors 
—red, yellow, and blue—on either paper or glass base. 
Contact prints, enlargements up to fi? x 14”, or lantern 
slides may ha 

Further information is available from Stephen S. Hoyt, 
636 East 29th St., Erie, Pa. 


Leudi Cinemeter 


The Leudi Cinemeter ($2.15) for motion picture 
work, provides for film speeds from 8 to 128. In its 
light Bakelite case, it is easy to handle, simple in 
operation, and handy for all home movie- -makers. Sold 
in photographic departments . distributed by Mimosa 
American Corp., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Fluorescent Enlarging Lamp 








The Princeton Fluorescent Enlarging Lamp is a metal 
housing, measuring 3%” in diameter and 4” in height. 
It is fitted with a standard screw plug which goes into 
the socket of an enlarger in place of the usual bulb. 

The unit should be placed so that the diffusing screen 
is close to the upper condenser face. Any ground glass 
or opal glass screens in the enlarger should removed. 
It is made for use with alternating current only. 

The lamp can be used on all negatives from 35mm. up 
to 34% x 3%” square. Price $12.75. 

For further information, write Price Industries Corp., 
130 W. 17th St., New York City. 
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Build Your Own Color Camera 


The KD Color Camera Kit for home assembly is 
announced by Curtis Laboratories, manufacturers of the 
Curtis Color Camera. The 34% x 4%” color camera kit, 
without lens, is 7.5 ‘he same camera, factory- 
assembled, is $95. For a descriptive circular, write direct 
to Thomas S. Curtis Laboratories, 2063-65 East Gage 
Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Color Printing Instruction 


A course in ‘Practical Color Printing’’ is conducted 
by Marks & Fuller, Inc., 44 East Avenue, Rochester, 

. Y., for advanced amateur and professional photog- 
raphers. The course of instruction is completed in one 
week and covers the following subjects: (1) Lighting for 
Kodachrome and one-shot color cameras. (2) Wash-Off 
Relief Printing. (3) Tri-color pigment printing. (4) 
Chromatone printing. (5) Neotone printing. (6) Sepa- 
ration negatives and their correction. 

e cost, including use of materials and equipment, 
is $100. It is conducted by Werner Stegemeyer, former 
color technician and instructor with the Devin Color- 
graph Company. 


How to Make Color Prints 


National Photocolor Corporation, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, have announced a new booklet ($.15) 
titled ‘‘Making Color Prints with 3-Color Pigment 
Paper.”’ The book contains carefully prepared directions 
for the Carbon Process. 


Color Prints 


Color prints afé now available in quantities from one 
to one thousand, and at prices as low as cents apiece 
for quantity lots. Photographers may send either three 
developed separation negatives for printing, or they may 
send undeveloped yey negatives for processing 
and receive in return finished color prints. 

Color prints may be had from 4x5 to 11 x 14 inches 
in size. Various grades of prints are available, ranging 
from Grade AA which are the very finest color prints 
for portraits and commercial pur ($37.80 per 
dozen 8x 10 inches) to Grade C in large quantities for 
advertising (28 cents in lots of 2,000). 

From: National Photocolor Corporation, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 





Superfiash Tables for Color Films 


Exposure table for Kodachrome, using Superflash 
Photolamps and ‘‘open flash” method: 


Superflash 

Photolamps 6 ft. 9 ft. 12 ft. 16 ft. 
Oe RBIS tee f5.6 {4.5 {3.5 f2 
hy aa {8 /5.6 {4.5 {3.5 
a ae {8 {5.6 {4.5 
| y 2s f12.5 {9.5 {6.3 {4.8 
Me Oe. cay bd fi6 fil 8 {5.6 
ie ee eae eee fig fl4 /9.5 {6.3 


Type A Kodachrome (35mm.)—recommend 
the use of chrome flash filter or similar non- 
absorbin vges. No change in above table. 

Daylight Kodachrome (35mm.)—without fil- 
ter; with regular lamps one-half stop larger 
than above table. 

Type B Kodachrome Cut Film—use one full 
sop larger than above table with Wratten 2A 

ter. 

Daylight Kodachrome Cut Film—use one stop 
larger than above table with correct filter and 
regular Superflash Photolamps. 


Exposure table for Kodachrome Daylight Cut Film, 
using Wabash Sunlite Superflash Photolamps: 
Superflash 


Photolam; 6 ft. 9 ft. 12 ft. 16 ft. 
Sunlite No. 2 .. {8 f5.6 f4.5 f3.5 
Sunlite Commerc’! fll {8 {5.6 {4.5 


(1) Note: Speeds of 1/25th of a second may be 
used for the above table. Speeds of 1/100th of a 
second with the No. 2 Sunlite lamp may be used by 
opening one stop larger. Speeds at 1/200th of a 
second require two larger ge 

(2) Note: Ex ure for Daylight Kodachrome pic- 
tures need not _increased when using Sunlite flash 
Jamps as a booster light for outdoor shots. 





Bee Bee 
ILLUMINATED 
Magnifying 


. VIEWER 


for mounted color slides 
and 35mm. film. 






C 


Made in U. S. A. 


aii till 


OUR 35mm. frames appear to be enlarged to 

2'/ax3'/p inches, clearly revealing all detail and 
giving a realistic “third dimension" or stereo effect. 
Brings out all the true natural colors in transparen- 
cies. Extremely compact (weighing only about 2 
pounds), yet the entire frame is of rugged, one- 
piece cast aluminum, with convenient hand gripper, 
and precisely ground viewing lens. Equipped wirh 
a 6-foot cord and handy snap-switch, 


Complete, ready for use, only........... $8.50 


Carrier for 35mm. film. ..........0.---- 


AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


BURLEIGH 


BROOK Sine. 


PHOTO GOonvs 


TREET 














PAPER SAMPLERS 


: To Acquaint the Photographer 
with Some of Gevaert’s Most Popular 
Brands and Surfaces 


The papers included in the Samplers below provide. 

the photographer with a good variety of brands and 

surfaces for different print needs. We offer these 

items for a limited time to familiarize the photogra- 
her with these superior papers. Send check or P.O. 
oney Order. No C.O.D. or stamps! 


No. 1. Pictorial Projection Sampler . . . $1.00 
(20 sheets 8x10, 5 surfaces, Artona 
Rapid, Artex, Novabrom) 
No. 2. Professional Enlarging Sampler . $1.00 
(20 sheets 8x10, 5 surfaces, Novabrom, 
Artex, Novatone) 
No. 3. Paper Negatives Book and Sampler 
Package . EPO Ot $1.00 
(1 copy ‘Paper Negative’’ by C. W. 
Gibbs, ARP S.: 12 sheets 8x10, 2 
surfaces, Novabrom, Artex) 
No. 4. Contact Sampler. ........ 4 
6 sheets 5x7, 6 surfaces, Artona, 
Novagas) 
No. 5. “Simplified H&D"’ by C. W. 
EM sn oie a sas $ .50 
(An excellent treatise written in simple 
non-technical language. Should be on 
every photographer's k shelf.) 
The new Gevaert Book of Formulas is sent free 
with each Sampler package 


q@ THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. D 
423 WEST S5STH STREET, NEW YORK 
Boston: 44 School St. Chicago: 200 E. IIlinois St. Phila- 
delphia: 1015 Chestnut St. Los Angeles: 6372 Santa 
Monica Blvd. San Francisco: 45 Second St. 
In Canada: GEVAERT (CANADA) LIMITED 
Toronto: 345 Adelaide St. W. Montreal: 417 St. Peter St. 
Winnipeg: 365 Hargrave St. 
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4 
DEFINITION 


says Worden lo Roe, Amateur 
Photographer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — “Recently | fitted an 
£4.5 two-inch Wollensok Ve- 
lostigmat to my enlarger. With 
it } make 11” x 14” enlorge 
ments from mere sections of 
35 mm film—blowups ranging 
as much as 20 times — with 


out any loss in definition 














2” 44.5 Get the most out of your 
$15.00 Miniature negatives — 
sparkling detail, brilli- 
ancy, gradation. Equip with a Wollen- 
sak Enlarging Velostigmat*—optically 
refined to overcome miniature film 
difficulties. You'll be delighted with 
the gorgeous projection prints attain- 
able. Speeds 3.5, 4.5, 
f6.3; focal lengths 2 
inches up; and _ priced 
from $13.00. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
634 Hudson Ave., 





Rochester, N. Y. 





















Use BULK 35mm FILM. Write for bulletin 
describing DAYLIGHT Cartridge Loaders. 


W.W.BOES CO. 


3001 Salem Ave Box 5 Dayton, Ohio. 


Ideal for carrying, mailing, or storing prints. Made 
of hard, waterproof fibre; Metal corners; Leather 
handle; Duvyteen lined to protect prints; Telescopic 
style. Size 16%4x20%x1"—$3.90; 161%4x2044x2”"”—$4.50; 
16%4x20%x3"—$5.10, F. O. B. Chicago. See your 
dealer or write: Dept. 


AMERICAN TRUNK AND CASE CO., CHICAGO 








SALON PRINT CASES 

















és DEVELOPED aw ENLARGED 
















End a developing problems! 
Any exposure roll of film fine 
grain processed and each g 

negative enlarged to approximately 
3”x4” on ~~. weight glossy paper 
for only $1.00. Send your order 


in today. Simply wrap a $1 bill around your roll 
of film fon sent C. O. D 
t will pay you! 


MINILABS Gata 


. plus postage) and mail 
today. 


35 MM FILM 





Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.O. NEW YORK, NY 











Safelight 


The new Ka-I-Ko Safe-Lite 
comes supplied with two 5x7” 
safelight fillers—one red and 
one yellow. The complete unit 
is finished in an attractive 
scratch-proof gray crackle, and 
takes the standard 10-watt 
mazda bulb. Price complete 
is $1.65. See your dealer or 
write to Ka-I-Ko Photo Prod- 
ucts, 39 Bartlett St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 





Safelight 


A new four-way darkroom light ($3.95) gives a choice 
of four basic filters: (a) Diffused white light for view- 
ing, (b) red for orthochromatic film, (c) green for pan- 
chromatic, (d) green-orange for enlarging and contact 


aper. 
. The four filters are built into an oblong box with one 
filter on each side. The box itself slides into the lamp. 
To change filters, all the operator does is draw out the 
filter box, rotate it to the proper color and put it back 
into the light. 

From Albert Specialty Co., 231 S. Green St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Photo Colors 


Gem__‘ Transpar- 
ent Photo Colors 
($.25) for hand 
painting and tint- 
ing __ photographs 
provide any shade 
of color desired. 
Complete details 
from Weimet Co., 
358 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





Texas Photo Fiesta 


The Texas Bluebonnet Photo Fiesta will stage the 
Third Annual event at Marlin, Texas, on April 22 
and 23. Hundreds of acres of bluebonnets, Texas official 
flower, will be in bloom at the time of the Fiesta. 

A bulletin describing the Fiesta, salon, prizes and 
program will be sent without charge upon request to 
the Chamber of C ce, Marlin, Texas. 

The Southwestern Association of Camera Clubs meets 
in Marlin concurrently with the Fiesta dates. 





Haber & Fink Exhibit 


The Haber & Fink exhibit of photographs at 16 
Warren Street, New York, contains 29 prints by 
Owen M. Smith titled ‘‘My Mistakes and How 
Made Them.” 


Tri-Lok Professional Tripods 


The Ries Tri-Lok Tripods and Tilting Heads are 
designed for professional and amateur photographers 
requiring versatile and dependable camera supports for 
studio or outdoor work. For circular, write Ries Camera 


Co., 1314 Beachwood Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


Adaptor for Korelle 


The Korelle Reflex Camera can now be adapted to 
use Kodachrome film in the No. 828 Bantam size. Price 
of this attachment is $15. The camera must be sent to 
Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, for fitting. 





WPA Wants Maritime Photographs 


Photographers whose lenses are focused on the sea, 
seamen, ships and shipping, are invited to submit nic- 
tures for selection and possible inclusion in the Port 
of New York—an Illustrated Maritime Historv. a 
forthcoming publication of the New York City WPA 

riters’ Project. Glossy prints of canal boats and 
clippers, packets and paddle-wheelers, tugs and tankers, 
tramp freighters and transatlantic liners in and about 
New York, whether taken today or copied from old 
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prints, marine paintings or museum models, are desired. 
Address all contributions to the Maritime Editor, New 
York City WPA Writers’ Project, 110 King Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The project has no funds available to pay for photo- 
graphs selected, but a credit line will appear beneath 
pom 9 contributor’s entry. All ae and repro- 
duction rights remain with the renee Photos 
received will be judged before arch 15th, and re- 
jections will be promptly returned. 


Cine Focuser 





is for use with 


The ‘“‘Goerz Parallax-Free Focuser’’ 
the Filmo. 121 or Simplex Pockette cine cameras. 

It is inserted into the camera in place of the film 
magazine and held in place by pressing a yo against 


the protruding button (1). pon pressing the shutter 
release trigger to the single exposure eaten. a pilot 
pin at the front end of the focuser holds the shutter 
open. Before focusing the object on the ground- mn 
it is of great importance to set the focuser to co 
to the individual eyesight by turning the ocular (2) 
until the eye perceives the grain of the ground-glass in 
the sharpest possible detail. Leaving the ocular in this 
adjusted position, the image produced by the photo-lens 
may now be viewed on the ground-glass, right side up. 
while turning the lens mount (3) a sharp focus can 
be taken through the 4-X magnifier system. Where 
necessary, an incre: 8-X magnification may be had, 
showing g only the center section of the field. This change 
is obtained by pulling out the rod (4), which shifts the 
intermediate optical system of the device into the proper 
position. 

After the adjustment of focus has been made, the 
device is removed, the film a placed in position 
and the camera is ready to take the picture exactly as 
it appeared in the Goerz focus-finder. 

It will not ones with the Filmo 141. Price, Nas “5 
. is made b Goerz American Optical Co., 317 

. 34th St., New cee City. 


Movie Film 


Black and White Visochrome Movie Film is now 
available in 8mm. and 16mm. for all of cameras. 
A special feature is the 25-foot Double 8mm. Reversible 
Safety Film for 98 cents, which includes same day 
processing and returned parcel post free. 

Black and White Visochrome Movie Film may be 
obtained through your local dealer, or direct from 6g 
\nstruction Supply Co., 1757 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Motion Picture Test Kit 


The Motion Picture Screen and Accessories Co., Inc. 
351 West 52nd St., New York City, has prepared an 
unusual test kit —— of a 5x sample of their 
new Wide Angle Crystal Beaded Screen Fabric and a 
test chart for use in testing the quality of the projected 


This test kit is obtainable without charge tio 
oi welting to the Motion Picture Screen ob Pro nn 


1940 Bell & Howell Film Book 


Literally a “blue book” of film information, the 1940 
edition the Filmosound Library Catalog is now = 
able. This new 92-page film book 
than last year’s catalog, tists 400 more fie and” 
more helpful as a guide in the — and evaluation 
of film programs. 


Bell & Howell will send a copy of ae ms new film book 
without to all owners of 16 1 em 
en resistration in the Bell é Howell files. - 
ts spate to state @ mabe of equinmat on 

further information te Bell 
180 Larchmont Avenue, Chicane , Tl. ee 





Make 3rd. Dimension 


Photos in FULL COLOR 
ey na ug 


! = DIMENSION 
At last’ sees ca pede 










transparencies made with the 
an viewed in THIRD DIMENSION and IN 

with a aoe richness, depth and magnification that 
gives FULL GOLOR new meaning to every shot. 


< STEREO-TACH Photos 
Are Easy to Make! 


are taken exactly th 
as flat pictures, except that fd 
EREO-TA in front of the lens. 
This sion-bullt Cg | device produces 
= vi ae of the same subject, taken from 
aiff angles {nstantaneously, et 4 
same film, with a single click kof the shutter. Double 
= mm positives usual, are used in this new 
mm Transparency Viewer just as they come from LL the sae 
> ae moun’ ng or transposing required. 
ye IRD DIMENSION. 
t 


No. 101, ee for 35 _— < 50 
ica, “Perfex and others includes "STEREO. 2 
ly 


ot mm bee ge 
color BM instructions, 


Outfit No. 100, 1 Bae 11; 7 mm 

miniature as well as the 

(without 35 mm _ Tra coe 
ud ‘Al ~ =. Li hg for 

paper prints, sample pictures, 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct. 
Fully Guaranteed. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, Inc. 
Dept. A-320, Covington, Kentucky 











Want a CAREER 
In Photography? 


Have you ever considered photography as a profit- 
able life-time career? . . . or a sideline business 
in which there are many opportunities to earn an 
extra income? 


If you are ambitious to become a successful pho- 
tographer, either for pleasure or career, the New 
York Institute offers you an unusual opportunity 
to train under the personal direction of some of 
America's foremost photographic experts. 


Courses cover Commercial, News, Portrait, Adver- 
tising, Motion Picture, Color and other branches 
of photography. 


RESIDENT COURSES: Conducted in our 
modern, completely equipped studios. Day or 
evening sessions. No classes. You are taught in- 
dividually. Start any time. 


HOME STUDY COURSE: For those who are 
unable to come to New York. Practical, individual 
training under the close supervision of the N.Y.I. 
faculty. 


Send for Free Booklet 


New York Institute of Photography 


10 West 33 Street (Dept. 117), New York City 
Established 1910 
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EXPOSURE 
METER 


ONE METER 
FOR BOTH 
CINE and 
STILL 


OURE 















Complete 
In Case $2.25 


DUREX TIMES YOUR PICTURES RIGHT! 


the Accuracy, Compactness, Ease of Opera- 
pve ge Berane of the more e: msive meters at a price 
—Calibrated in Weston ratings Eliminates 
exposure errors and pays for gl in saved "alre ‘ativ turdy 
vest-pocket size construction. At your Dealer or d ty postpaid 
For complete descriptive literature write Dept. 


DUREX MFG. CORP., 17 W. 3rd ST., eo YORK CITY 
Foreign Division: 145 W. 45th St., 7 <. 





EQUIPPED to Serve You... 
witha comprehensive line of 


CAMERAS & ACCESSORIES 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 












“BETTER PICTURES” 00 


pee’ 35MM. ROLL —.36 exposures devel- 
d and printed to size 3'/4x5—$1.00. I8 
POSURE ge ae No. ta SPLIT CAN- 

DID ROLL—I6 exposures de- 
coragee and printed to only Oe 

SEED | dean ch bbdcada docks ud ee 
e use only Fine Grain Developer printed 
on Kodabrome Paper. Prompt Service. 

Send roll and money today. 

ALL REPRINTS 3c EACH 


BETTER PICTURES 


2143 Farragut Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send stamps or coin = thy mailing charges 


BETTER AND BIGGER | VALUES 
$ 99.50 


Rutematic, mastertiens, Zeiss Tessar 
Contax Son 








Super stots 8, (7 atest model, Z Ti 
raphic 3 ax41/a, 
finder and flash. ...--2eseeeeeeear serve sace 


Leica IIb, brand new, with Like New Summer F2. 
Like New Omega 8, 21/4x21/, F4.5 Len 
Le 


in Pe SEG OIE, ocs-c05's heise be00 + ose es : ae 
Robot, Tessar "wee pag hey coesccce isle 0.06 60% Ge 62. 
TERMS y Guarantee on on, All Merchandise. TRADES 


TOWER PHOT SHOP 24 W. 43rd St., New York City 











Hollywood's Latest . . . . For Better Pictures 


New "DINKY INKIE™ Light 


Powerful All Purpose 100-150 Watt 
SPOT LIGHT Only $12.00 


Ask Your Dealer For Demonstration 





Distributed by Eastman KODAK Stores 
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Cine Equipment Catalog 
The Neumade Catalog No. 16 lists eauppment for film 
storage, handling, editing, es and is obtainable from 
Neumade Products Corp., 7 West 42nd St., New York 
ay. Also available is ae gf oeedbnee 35mm. Catalog 
o. 


Besbee Cine Price List 


A free, illustrated price list, containing many acces- 
sories for editing, ine, and closeup work in the home 
movie field, as well as for general photographic use, is 
= from Besbee Products Corp., Fecetrn, New 
ersey 





Sound Recording 


For recording sound on film for 8 mm. silent pro- 
jectors, the Miles Reproducer Company announces new 
units of Filmgraph, Model BBA, complete with ampli- 
fier-speaker-microphone, and Model BS, without ampli- 

ier: -muicrop 

For 8 mm. film, recordings are made on auxiliary 
film. Both models may also be used for recording 
directly on 16 mm. film with silent or sound type 
projectors, or auxiliary film may be used. Synchroniza- 
tion is accomplished by showing the picture on the 
screen while comments are spoken into a microphone. 

Filmgraph BT Film M-5 is used as the pany 
film (85c per 100’). Twenty-eight sound tracks ma 
recorded across the width of this film and used in 
connection with a like number of pictures. Recordin 
may be made in any ordinary room, and played bac 
instantly without processing of any *kind. The sound 
track is permanent. 

All Filmgraph models may be had with or without 

ifier and . In the latter case the amplifier 
—, speaker of any good radio may be used. 








N. ¥. U. Course 


Leo Aarons, well-known commercial photographer, has 
been ser, to the omy se A staff of the Division of 
General Education at New York University to conduct a 
course in advertising and editorial photography, which 
will begin February fo 


Photography Courses 


Spring courses in my “yd are being given by the 
Photo ague, 31 Host 2Ist St., New York City, from 
February to May, 1 Courses include: Fundamental 
Practice of Photography, Basic Photographic Technique, 
and Documentary Photograph’. Fee, $15 per course. 

















” Definition: "A double exposure." 
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Bell & Howell engineers list the following advantages 
for cine film splicers that cement the film diagonally 
instead of straight across: 

1. The diagonal splice is longer than the straight 
splice, and since the bonding area is therefore greater, 
the juncture is stronger. 

2. There is less tension on the diagonal splice as 
the film moves through the loop 
formations; the straight splice 
gets the strain all at once, while 
the diagonal takes it gradually. 


3. The diagonal splice is less 
noticeable on the screen. 

4. With the advent of the 
sound track on the film, the 
diagonal joint has another ad- 
vantage over the straight. When 
a straight splice comes along in 
sound film, the speaker says f 
“bloop!”,—and it is often necessary to paint out in 
a diagonal fashion a section of the sound track be- 
fore and after the straight splice in order to reduce 
this jarring ‘‘bloop”’ sound. 

When a diagonal splice passes the scanning beam, 
the width of the sound track becomes narrower and 
narrower, gradually decreasing the sound coming from 
this portion of the track. eanwhile the sound from 
the track in the subsequent scene increases. The _re- 
sultant combination gives somewhat the same effect 
in sound as a very rapid lap-dissolve in the picture. 





Besbee Cine Prices 


The following Besbee items have been recently reduced 
in price: Tee Universal Title Maker, now $12.50; 
Besbee Title Illuminator, now $5.50; Besbee Pro-Trik 
ate Frame, now $14.50; Bes Effectograph, now 


For illustrated price list and literature, write Besbee 
Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


16 mm. Features and Shorts 


A new catalog listing a wide variety of 16 mm. 
features and short subjects available exclusively through 
Post Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
will be ready shortly. 


Edgar Guest Poems in 16 mm. Series 


A new series of 16 mm. pictures, for both amusement 
and educational purposes, is announced by Post Pic- 
tures Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York City. The 
series consists of thirteen pictorial adaptations of the 
poems of Edgar A. Guest. 

Under the general title ‘“‘Poetic Gems,” the series 
comprises thirteen 1-reel subjects with a running time 
of approximately ten minutes ea h. e theme of 
each poem is reflected in artistic ,hotography with a 
musical background. 





“By Jove, ol' chappie, we can get along 
terribly well without a darkroom!" 










\ BARGAINS 1 
a BUILT UP OUR REPUTATION 
— EXTRA VALUE 





each is backed by 
our 10 day money 
back guarantee. 





REFLEX CAMERAS 
Volghtlander Brillian 


35mm CAMERAS 


Univex Mercur 
FPB.B .cccccces & 17.50 Voigtar F3. C.R.$ 29.50 
Dollina II Tessar Pilot 6 | a OE pray 15.00 
F2.8 Compur Rapid 42.50 Se Timer & ih 
Argus AF F4.5.... 8.80 a conse. cas 42.50 
Dollina III Rad. F2.9. 

+. 42.50 


Compur Rapid. . 
F3.5.. ° 


14.50 24x3V4 CAMERAS 





39:30 | 620 Kodak Senior 
19.00 . A. F4.5. ....$ 20.00 
12.50 2%4x3% _ Inagee 
Wirgin F2 Compur Anast. F4.5. New, 
Lad we ee esene 39.50 Compur .... ... 19.80 
Dollina O F4.5 Vario 12.50 21°. .+4 Kudak F4.5 
Leica D F2....... 85.00 Fre rd i +++ 27.50 
Perfex 44 F3.5 24.50 214x4% (616) 
Perfex 44 F2.8 32.50 r. F6.3... 9.00 
Leica G F2, Case.. 125.00 214x3\ Utilo F4.5 
Contax Me Fis” 1480 | atixau, iecrette no 
5, b c 
Case ...... Ee .. 179.50 Tessar F4.5..... 28.80 
Contafiex Fi-5, Case 179-30 9x12 SILMPACK 
Robot II F3.5..... 84.50 Agfa, A: ag. F4.5, o-anae 
nate ° 
Y2 V.P. CAMERAS ' Rodenst::k, F4.5, 


3.x 4cm. Parvola 
Xenon 

Kodak Pupille 
Xenon 










cecces 37.50 Ibsor. Ext 

Wirgin Trioplan F2.9 24.50 Del. S90 
Foth Derby F3.5... 12.00 
Foth F2.5... 16.00 
Volienda Elmar F3.5 22.50 

tam F5.6 ..... 50 
Dolly Radionar F3.5 19.06 

DUP ccccccce \ 

3x 4cm. Parvola 


F. 24.850 
Falcon F F4.5, New 10.50 











142_ FULTON STREET _- NEW YORK, N.Y 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE 









For Better Enlargements 


Each grade of this imported (inexpensive) paper 
covers wider negative ranges than any sing prade 
of bromide. You use fewer grades—and save! And 
Plastika’s tonal reproductions in any range breathe 
with extraordinary life. You’re due for a truly 
unusual surprise when you compare your best 
print with one made on Plastika. 


Available in the following Grades: 


Glossy Single Weight Grained Half Matte D. W. 
Soft, Normal, Contrasty Soft, Normal, Contrasty 


Matte Double Weight 
Normal, Contrasty 
Glossy Double Weight Cream Semi-Matte D. W. 
Soft, Normal, Contrasty Soft, Normal, Contrasty 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


12 5”x7” Plastika Matte Double 
aie WE Sa; inc. octates 45e 


Free booklet describing Plastika os Requsa. 
At your dealer or direct from 


EDO 


15 W. 47th St., New York City 
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4 ive 
35mm. CANDID CAMERA 


The biggest buy in the field. Ask your dealer 
to show you a Perfex. See the many features 
the Perfex offers you—why thousands of ama- 
teurs use them 

Prices start at $29.50 


Candid Camera Corp. of America 
844 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SUPERB SALON 


entARGEMENTS 


THIN YOUR REACH 


quality enlargements 
double-weight matt paper. 


PR CEO Wl 
—~y- =! a 





1x14-2- for s 34x4%, from 

8x10—4 for . a 3 ‘Senm, etc... 4c 
5x 7—6 for wit from G 
4x 6—10 for negatives c 


From same or different negatives. 
Superior fine-grain developing. 
Any size miniature roll 25c 


Send for free gry bags, samples, prices. 


35MM. EASTMAN, AGFA, 
RELOADS ¢ DUPONT FILM, 50c—3 for $1.25. 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
55 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 








Index to MINICAM 


An index covering Minicam Mages ine, Volume 2, 
September, 1938, p ee August, 1939, is available at 
ten cents the copy; or free with a $2.50 one year 
subscription or renewal. 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











GUARANTEED —Te + reed lower 
lowlight and highlight? in- 
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PHAOSTRON co 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 











CLUB DOINGS» 


Proud of its age is the California Camera Club 
(present membership 182), as THE VIEW FINDER, 
monthly publication of the club, recalls the Good 
Old Days: “In the early days of the club's history 

. popular camera sizes were 4x5, 5x7, 6!/2x8!/2, 
8x10, and I 1x14 inches, all using glass plates. Plate 
emulsions were slow and everybody used a heavy 
tripod and focusing cloth. To make a snapshot, the 
lens cap was removed and quickly replaced. The 
printing mediums were: platinum and carbon. . 
and a paper for contact that was called ‘salt’ 
paper. Bicycle outings were real outings in those 
days. Trips were made to St. Helena, San Jose, 
and even to Yosemite Valley—a trip that took six 
days to get there! The women wore bloomers... . 
The California Camera Club was one of the few 
camera clubs in the United States at that time to 
admit ‘lady members’.” 





Every Wednesday evening is “Guest Evening” at 
The Camera Club, 121 West 68 Street, New York 
City, one of the oldest and best equipped camera 
clubs in the country. A free lecture is given on 
photography and refreshments are served. 





A Continental Monthly Print Contest, sponsored 
by the Photographic Society of America, is held 
each month from September to May. Any camera 
club in North America, whether member of the 
Society or not, may enter at any time. The Contest 
is divided into four classes—Salon, Enlargement, 
Adult Beginners’ and Junior. 

Entries are submitted to Regional Association 
members of the Society where local judging takes 
place, and winners are forwarded to New York City 
for final judging by a committee composed of Ed- 
ward Alenius, F.R.P.S.; J. Ghislain Lootens, F.R.P.S.; 
and William H. Zerbe, F.R.P.S. 

The winners of first prize receive the Society's 
Contest Bronze Medal; all other winners and clubs 
receive engraved certificates of merit. In addition 
to awards to individuals, a trophy is awarded to the 
club making the best showing during the entire 
season. No entry fee is required from member 
clubs of the Society; outsiders pay $1! per month. 

Entry blanks and complete information may be 
obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer of the So- 
ciety at 10 Park Avenue, New York City. 





Eighty-six camera clubs belong to the Metropoli- 
tan Camera Club Council, 106 West 13 Street, New 
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York City. Complete details about the activity of 
this Council may be had by writing to the above 
address, or by telephoning Gramercy 7-7855. 





The Inter-Club competition sponsored by the 
Manhattan Camera Club (New York City) was 
won by the Larchmont (N. Y.) Camera Guild, 
second prize went to Atlanta Camera Club, and 
third was tied by Lens Club of Bayonne and 
E. P. 1. C. Pool of San Francisco. 





Most camera clubs still are for men only. A 
camera club for women only is the new Gasparilla 
Camera Club, Tampa, Florida. 





Williamsburg (Brooklyn, New York) camera fans: 
A new camera club has been formed in the Young 
Men's and Young Women's Hebrew Assn., 575 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn. Prospective members are we!- 
come at the headquarters on Sunday nights, 7:30 p.m. 





The DeJur-Amsco Corp. announces the formation 
of the DeJur Camera Club with national headquar- 
ters in Shelton, Conn. The club has a large dark- 
room, completely outfitted with developing, enlarg- 
ing and printing equipment. 


Although the charter members of the club are 
employees of the corporation, membership is open 
to any amateur in the United States. For more 
details write direct to the DeJur-Amsco Corp., 
Shelton, Conn. 





New York City high school camera clubs have 
formed a Council, the purposes of which are to pro- 
mote general interest in photography in New York 
City high schools and to assist in the formation of 
camera clubs in the schools without them. 


The Council also plans to hold congresses, open 
to the general photographic public, which will be de- 
voted to lectures, exhibitions, and viewing the work 
of the camera clubs. The Council meets on alter- 
nate Saturday mornings, 10 o'clock, at the Stuy- 
vesant High School, 345 East 15 Street. 





“Now watch the 
Birdie!" 








ILLUSTRATED 


ICAMERA 


CATALOG 


Complete listings of latest 
models and prices of all 
leading cameras. Be sure 
to see these thrifty prices 
and generous terms before 
Land Sa any camera or 


NATIONAL TIME. PAYMENT PLAN 


The popular pane — Payment 
plan is offer th w and 
cameras. This reel is inaplelr itself, 
Fully described in our new Free Catalog. 
Every item in this new Free Catalog 

is unconditionally guaranteed. Send for 
this outstanding guide to thrifty buying! 











Large Lists of Used Cameras 
Sensationally Priced 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CAMERA CO. 


1255 25th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
DIVISION OF NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 





It°s the ROTO REEL 
that does it! 





Developing film pack and cut film from 35mm to 
242"x3'2" is a cinch . - just slip ’em into the 
Elkay ROTO REEL. "Tank. Assures beautiful, scratch- 
less, markless negatives. Made of tempered bakelite. 
Takes twelve. 


ELKAY ROTO REEL 


DEVELOPING TANK 
For CUT FILM AND FILM PACK 


ROTO REEL, which fits all standard tanks, may be 
bought separately at $2.00. 


Made in U. S. A. At your dealer er write. 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


303 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
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DeJUR 5A 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC 


EXPOSURE METER 
$] 15° With Sling 


(Pigskin Carrying Case, $1.00) 
Precision made .. . ultra sensitive . . . zero ad- 
juster . . . for black-and-white or color .. . still or 
movie . . . indoor or outdoor . . . day or night. 


At your dealer, or write for complete information. 
Made in America for all the world. 





ASK FOR THE 


“CRITIC” 


Mm™mAT YOUR DEALER 








SUPERFINE Your FILM 
© Fe a 


3x4. Send for free mailing bag and other FOR 


T° offers—or send $1.00 with roll 
SUPERFINE LABORATORIES 


seceeccessnsa:954 S8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y-anenesccesces: 


PHOTO 5H 94 
ENLARGER 


p aggre J an f5 LENS. 

tives up to 4x5 inches. EN- 
LARG R COPIES and REDUCES 
gen a Does os work. 
Also with an my Y, inch fl. 
ANASTIGMA ENS for only 
$7.94. Money back arantee. In- 
teresting circular FR 


IDEAL-M 


SS) 152 West 23rd Street, New York 


























EXCLUSIVE ITEMS 


NO-HEAT GLASS DESENSIT 

Protects negatives from DESENSITIZES Fastest 

heat in Enlarger or Film. Develop in bright 

jector at......... 35c up TD. cccvvccesccess 50c 
At your dealer or direct ' 


LYNHOFF LABORATORIES 
ROCHESTER, 





BOX 442-M 











J gson 
ACO 0 


Syne HR 


Tt 

ALL 

IRVING Mi "MANUFACTURING EO ut 
Hollywood, Cal 
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Home-Made Condenser for Water 


In some localities distilled water is an abso- 
lute must, due to the chemical content of the 
local water supply. Since it seems a nuisance 
to lug a bottle into the drug-store, most of us 
just use the tap water and take a chance. 

With the bottom (or de- 
canter) portion of a glass 
(vacuum type) coffee mak- 
er, one can make his own 
condenser, or “still,” very 
simply. Besides the coffee 
maker bottom, we need a 
few feet of glass tubing 
and a rubber cork just large enough to fit into 
the neck of the decanter tightly (costing about 
30 cents). 

From the local neon sign maker buy three 
feet of glass tubing, about a half inch in diam- 
eter, bent into a loose spiral as shown in the 
drawing. 

As soon as the water starts boiling, distilled 
water will start dripping from the end of the 
coil outlet. As soon as the water is almost all 
boiled out, remove from the flame or the de- 
canter will break. If the glass tubing is large 
enough to allow free escape of steam, there 
is no danger of breaking from excessive steam 
pressure.—William 7. Vette. 








Enlarging Timer 


A cheap alarm clock placed on top of or 
inside’a tin can serves well as an audible timer. 
The can amplifies the sound of the ticks. 
Counting ticks is more 
convenient than 
squinting at the sec- 
ond hand of a clock 
or watch. An audible 
timer is_ especially 
necessary when tim- 
ing the dodging given 
to various parts of a 
print. It allows full 
attention to be given 
to the print without 
the necessity of keep- 
ing one eye on the 
clock. 

Most low priced 
alarm clocks tick four 
times per second. Be- 
fore going into the 
darkroom, become accustomed to your clock by 
listening to it with a watch in your hand. 
Count off seconds while watching the second 
hand and listening to the clock.—Robert Scott. 
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Gray Scale in Color Shots 
Users of Kodachrome and Dufaycolor, who 
intend to make color separations from their 
transparencies, will find it convenient to in- 





clude a step wedge in each picture. 

When the separations are made, the step 
wedge is reproduced in each, acting as a guide 
in balancing the colors.—Louis Hochman. 





Developing .Tank Agitator 


Continuous agitation of developing tanks 
provides more uniform results than an inter- 
mittent or occasional twist of the tank handle. 

I picked up in an electrical supply store a 
second-hand electric turntable motor in excel- 
lent condition for a dollar. It had no turn- 
table, but I had a better idea. 

Take the top of a coffee or cracker tin. In- 
vert the top and punch a hole through the 
center. Find a screw that fits and fix the can 
top in the position meant to be occupied by a 
turntable. If the tin is not quite level, use 
a washer beneath, plugging a wad of cotton 
in at one point. 

Lessen developing time for agitation 20 per 
cent.—John C. Gourlie. 





Darkroom Funnel 


A small funnel is made quickly by cutting 
off the tip of a large nursing bottle nipple. 
Such a funnel is safe for chemicals and has 
the advantage of being unbreakable.—Roy F. 
Kaiser. 





Photographic Match Books 


Ordinary 
books of pa- 
per matches 
may be given 
a personal 
touch by 
mounting 
small photo- 
graphs on the 
covers. Use a 
thin grade of 
paper, such as 
Eastman Ad-Type, and mount them with rub- 
ber cement. As the pictures are quite small, 
the cost of preparing fifty or a hundred match 
books in this manner amounts to only a few 
cents.— Kenneth Murray. 





MODEL P-39 
RETEST ERTIA 


NO 
SPRINGS 


To rewind or reset. 
No clock to watch, 
no monotonous 
counting. 


Just Push the Button 


es Makes one picture or a thou- 
sand from the same negative. 





in any dark room. 


LITE 


The handiest piece of equipment 


@ Dependable . . . accurate . . . guaran- 
teed to a split second. 

@ Built for a lifetime of service. 

@ Has self-lubricating synchronous motor. 

a — to use, plug into any A/C outlet 
attached to any enlarger. 

@ Used to control all electric photographic 
devices . .. odes ers, printers, flood 

@ lights, photo engraving, etc. 


=o 


Model M-39 750 
Ret. 110 voits 


$12. 50 


Model Lm dl ne 
pat age I 


tact printer. outs. 
matic . . . Takes 
maximum load of 
SOO watts. 


: $17.50 


automatic timer. 


TIME 


The all electric, fully 





Ask your 

Gcintiaiy. ts MODEL M-39 
we cr, INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORPORATION 
literature. @ 168 Edison Place, Newark, N. J. @ 








You can SEE the 
Difference 


in the Prints 
ee No. |, from — 


tive exposed un: 
ordinary photo- 
floods. 






No, 

pt a No. No. 2, from nega- 
right, tive ex under 

o—_ grade of : our Filter Fleod 
elox paper. Lamps. 


Use Wonderlite Filter Flood Lamps for 
all your indoor shots—stills, movies, Koda- 
chromes—at daylight speed ratings. They 
burn longer, render flesh tones better. 
Write for price list—Buy from our Dealers. 


WONDERLITE COMPANY 


West oo New Jersey 


14-M Northfield Avenue 





OUR FINE QUALITY WORK ON DOUBLE WEIGHT PORTRAIT PAPER 
Your 36-exposure rolls fine grain deve! hoped. and pear. 
tive ‘eon to approximately Wea heat “% =. ce. Besucina iy 
free amy: er 
MINICAM PHOTO O LABS. Dept. 30, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Negative Filing System 


FO R TH 0 SE B ETTER Pl CTURE S Filed negatives must be readily accessible, 


Send for this FREE Camera Catalog today. It's free from dust and the possibility of scratches, 
complete—has everything you need to take better and held flat, for convenience in enlarging. 
pictures—ALL the nation y advertised cameras Here is a method which has, in addition, the 
} and equipment — at low, money-saving prices. recommendations of economy, adaptability to 
_ oe ee any size and number of negatives 

ra tpeetet, 0 3 ond pep 9 The materials for making a 35 mm. negative 
Send today for your free copy of this Guide to the file are: ‘ 

Buys in Photography. A penny postcard will do. A supply of light, sturdy cardboards (laun- 


dry shirt-cardboards are entirely suitable.) 
LAFAYETTE CAMERA 


A supply of medium-weight typewriter pa- 
































Dept. 47C— 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y per, 8¥%x11” (each sheet files 4 strips of € 
negatives). ¢ 
(JACKSON - A roll of gummed, paper package-tape, 1” a 
wide. Labels, scissors, a pencil, ruler, etc. 
For negative strips from ten to thirteen inches 
CONTACT long, substitute a roll or two of white shelf- 
paper, fourteen inches wide, for the type- 
PRINTER writer paper and gummed tape. In the latter 
case, measurements may be adjusted to indi- 
pact, ail metal. fins fone vidual needs. : 
lg Sy ae ea} First, cut a strip of cardboard 134%” wide and = 
ae naan.” Gaitiont a foot long to aid the accurate folding of the ; 
Bomm. to 4x5. Adjustable paper. (Fig. 1, i 
Giada Gemmncne oles with "a (For larg- 
eer veh ew a aoe - aaa 2 
stint let, Pussies Ra Cathe 
Se tee Wee Ss C2 ore 
dealer's OC order direct. Guaranteed.” 8 /) Vy) the width of the 
The Jackson Instrument Co., 134 Wayne Ave., Dayton, Ohie Aj Y VA film and about 
\WWV\\ WA 15 inches long.) 


NEGATIVE fil de b Fae piege 
ile made by 
folding sheets of oe: cardboard and a 











wiies paper. mg a 3 sheet of paper BA 
$3.2 cardboard str © aid in * 
Peay Lee Ee obtaining even folds. Dimen- are placed on a s 
ing like engraving with any press. sions are for 3 mm. neg- flat surface, and, 5 
atives. Each sheet o paper . is 

is folded as shown in "B". using the card- 2 

4 sheets on ound to- board to meas- 4 

gether as shown at "C" to § 

make one continuous strip. ure the folds ac- F 

Fig. | curately, the pa- q 

USING H.C.E. COMBINATION F per is folded into a 
LENS-SHADE, FILTER& HOLDER = accordion pleats. Lay the cardboards carefully 8 


on the paper length-wise along one edge, hold 
down firmly, and lift the uncovered part of 
the paper up, 
sliding the hand 
under, and creas- 
ing the paper 
along the card- 
¢ board edge. This 
ADVE PHOTuuKAPHIC AND CINEMATIC 2 process is repeat- 
ed until the en- 


jictures- 4—it Your Deoler — 


write Direc 


e Hollywood: 











tire sheet has 
35mm been folded into 
4 CASE to hold the folders. ” 
ROLLS Made from one sheet of card- 1%” pleats. 
board folded to form a Notice that 
Pay only for what you g Maximum charge $1.00. an. and taped ., ms. each strip has 
Our rate is r print. it less than 25 nega.ives are 9- d fold 1 
good, we issue “4 credit per — —— to to S48, ? ) one end fold only 
with ‘Photo-Electric it) «gs only. ae.» class half an inch or so wide. This is fastened to 
pag aE ge g +e F “SAVE MONEY. Senc ini the next sheet with strips of paper tape, placed 
and $1.00 today. (Or sent C. O. D. plus postage.) as shown in Fig. 1, “C.” 
MINIPIX LABORATORIES The case for the filing compartments, Fig. 2, 
P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 32 CHICAGO is made from a piece of cardboard 6x10 inches. 
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The edges of the case are held together with 
gummed tape, and the folded inner negative 
file is slipped into it. The purpose of the 
case is to hold the negative flat and free from 
dust. A square cap for each end of the case 
can be made from cardboard and gummed 
tape, but I have found them unnecessary. Three 
of these cases, enough to file a thousand nega- 
tives, can be made in about two hours at a 
cost of between ten and fifteen cents. 

Assign each negative strip a file number. 
These are useful in locating negatives rapidly, 
either from an album of prints with the file 
numbers written under each, or from a card 
catalog, arranged by subjects. I assign a letter 
of the alphabet to each thousand negatives 
and a number to each negative strip in that 
thousand. A number could be assigned to each 
negative frame, if preferred. The file numbers 
are written on the %2”x1%” space at the end 
of each negative strip.—Larry Conrad. 





Photo Equipment Cabinet 

A second - hand ra- 
dio cabinet can hold 
a wealth of photo- 
graphic equipment, 





looks well enough to 
occupy a prominent 
place in any apart- 
ment, and is inexpensive to buy. The cabinet 
shown cost $5.—Bernard H. Michelson. 








To keep developer from 
oxidizing rapidly, eliminate 
the air space in the jar by 
filling it with enough mar- 
bles to bring the solution 
to the top of the jar. Add 
more marbles as the de- 
veloper is used. Keep the 
jar tightly sealed —Kenneth Harnack. 








When it is necessary to 
turn on the white light in 
the darkroom between ex- 
posing and developing an 
enlargement, the print may 
be placed between the 
pages of a book to protect 
it from the white light.— 
Kenneth Harnack. 





PILOT 
Super 


The HIGH 
Quality Reflex 
in the LOW 
Price Range 


‘Way ahead of the 
field in price .. . far 
out in front in value, 
tool Gives results that 
meet most critical 
amateur standards. 
Provides features 
never before associ- 
ated with a roll-film 
Here are some of them: 





Reflex in this price range. 


1. Permits use of long focus lenses. 2. Built-in expos- 
ure meter. 3, Eye-level view finder. 4, Two picture 
sizes (either twelve 2!/4x2'/4” or sixteen | 5x2!/4” on 
120 film). 5. Metal focal plane type shutter, speeds 
to 1/200th second. 6. Film winding and locking de- 
vice that practically eliminates double exposures. 
Available with following lenses: 


4.5 ....$32.50 £3.5..... $42.50 2.9.... $52.50 
Interchangeable £4.5 long focus lens. .... . .$20.00 


lf your dealer cannot supply full information, write 


\BROOK Sic. 


Goovs 





35mm. CAMERA USERS 


“LOAD YOUR OWN FILM" 
Guoranteed Negative. Stock Up Now!! 


Eastman SUPER X....... 25 ft. $1.00 
Deport SUPERIOR 2... 1 0 $575 





Eastman SUPER XX { 25 ft. $1.25 


Eastman PANATOMiIC X.. (100 ft. $4.75 


These prices Pos Paid U. 3S. A. 
Specify Type of and tity Desired. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


"GETTER PHOTO FNSHERS OFFER YOU 
VAPORATE 


Permanent Protection 
ya CLIMATE, WEAR SCRATCHES, OIL, DIRT, 





and FINGERMARKS 








WesVAPORATE CO., Inc., 130 W. 46 St.. New Yorke 






















THERE’S ONLY ONE “BEST” 


It costs a bit more to get the “best” 
photo-finishing — but you'll agree it's 
worth more when you see the superior 
results attained by having your pic- 
tures developed and printed at 





 enorocrarnuic * 
GES LABORATORIES G 









TEANECK, N. J. 


FREE! 


Send for this 


PHOTO ENLARGER 


for a two weeks’ free trial in 
your own home. See how 
easily it makes beautiful EN- 
LARGEMENTS; how it 
COPIES pictures; how it RE- 
DUCES and RETOUCHES. 
See its MONEY MAKING 
. possibilities. Price only $9.85, 
complete with FIVE different focal length lenses, 
1 {6.3 ANASTIGMAT. Takes all size negatives up 
to 4x5 inches. FREE CIRCULAR. 























GRAPHOMAT CORP., 152 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 
UICK 


quer 4 do M4 FILM = 


SEND $1.00 for 25 ft. repacked 35mm. Movie Ends, 
and specify your preference for brand or speed. 
Money promptly returned if we cannot ship. 
SEND $2.95 for Daylight Film Winder with which 
to load your own cartridges. 
WE SELL Cameras, Enlargers, Meters, Films, 
Papers, and all accessories. Ask us to 
quote on whatever you are interested in. Large stocks 
for immediate shipment. 
Films and Film Winder postpaid in USA if cash 
accompanies the order, 
GREENSBURG PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
New Address, 116-8, So, Penna, Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 




















You'll Do Better With 


CHAMPLI 


FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 
CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


SAVE $$$ ON CASES 


Now, prices on Cases for all makes of Cameras and Pro- 

lectors have been sensationally s! - Also, all our 
» Cameras .. . in fact all our Photographic ° 

sories i ges being fies at wholesale age ad eta 

case, spec! camera. 

for Free Bargain List. wad 












Buy Direct and Save. 
WHOLESALE CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
. 34 St., ~ Bept. $10, New York 
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Camera Field Day 


Snow fell suddenly on San Antonio, Texas, 
January 22, for the first time in eleven years. 
To Texans, a snow storm is as unexpected 
a treat as May flowers in January would be to 
Canadians. And it meant a busman’s holiday 
for every man with a camera—and every man 





- & 


who could borrow a camera. The kind of 
camera or film mattered little so long as “It'll 
get a snow picture.” 

Every photographic retailer and nearly every 
wholesaler was sold out of popular film sizes 
as a result of the snowfall. 


GRAPHIC GRAFLEX PHOTOGRAPHY, by 
Willard D. Morgan, Henry M. Lester, and 
20 contributors. 7% x 10”, 416 pages, many 
illustrations. Indexed. Price, $4.00. 


Morgan & Lester have already successfully 
covered the field of miniature camera pho- 
tography in their two books, the Leica Manual 
and Miniature Camera Work. Now they have 
turned their experiences and interests to 
Graphic Graflex Photography, covering the im- 
portant procedures which are of special value 
to the users of the Graflex, Speed Graphic, and 
other larger cameras. This book is a result 
of three years of intensive research and prep- 
aration, and personal contact with many Gra- 
flex and Speed Graphic users. 

Readers will find a wealth of information, 
ranging from elementary to advanced, enabling 
them to use their cameras and produce good 
pictures. With the continuation of their pho- 
tographic work and further study of this new 
book, photographic results will likewise be im- 
proved. The book is important for all users 
of larger cameras. It contains many new sub- 
jects and much basic working information for 
the making of better pictures. 
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? QUESTIONS ? ? 
tothe Eilon 


Q. Why do recommendations for Photoflash 
shots with focal plane shutters include min- 
imum speeds of 1/200th second when my Leica 
has taken perfectly exposed negatives with one 
Superflash No. 40M bulb at 1/100th second? 


Ans. A fairly rapid shutter speed is neces- 
sary in flash shots with focal plane shutter 
cameras in order to obtain even illumination 
over the entire negative. For this reason a 
shutter speed of 1/200th second or faster is 
recommended. At slower shutter speeds, one 
end of the negative will tend to be lighter or 
darker than the other. This can be compen- 
sated for during enlarging, by dodging the 
negative to give one end a little longer ex- 
posure than the other. 


Q. How much exposure time is mecessary to 
take a picture using a pinhole for a lens? 


Ans. In brilliant sunlight, using one of the 
super speed films such as Agfa Superpan Press, 
pinhole pictures can be made with an exposure 
of ten seconds. In dimmer light, up to two 
minutes exposure is required. 


Q. The emulsion speed for Superpan Press 
film is given in the Weston listing under Press 
Films as Weston 124 and under Miniature Cam- 
era Films as 80. Some other ratings also show 
the same inconsistency. Does this mean that the 
larger size films have faster emulsions? 


Ans. Some of the earlier Weston ratings 
accorded faster emulsion ratings to press films 
on the assumption that they would be devel- 
oped in faster working developers. The rating 
sought to take into account the developer that 
would be used in each case as this has an im- 
portant bearing on emulsion speed. The newest 
Weston rating sheets, however, list each emul- 
sion consistently regardless of size of film. 
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"I guess I stood too close when 
| took your picture, dear!" 














A New Thrill ror | 
LEICA and SORTASE ¢ OWNERS 


in the fine de- 


SPEED-O-COPY 


Cision ‘built, ground glass’ focus- 
sion bu ocus- 

attachment for © LEICA or 
CONT. cameras. Indispens- 
able = J a black and white or 


color 
For the LEICA... $28.50 
31.50 


WRITE FOR AT ALL 
FREE FOLDER \ LEADING 
D. PAUL SHULL 


240 S. Union Ave., Dept. M3 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


For the CONTAX . 





Fine Quality Photographic 


COLOR PRINTS 


from all sizes of color transparencies, wash-off imbi- 
bition method, color corrected. 


4x 5—$§ ms 75 £2, lots of 6 prints $ 6.00 
LE REPRI 


NTS—4x5 
5x 7— "5.00 ea  ™ 6 prints 10.00 


SINGLE yy aa 


8x10— 7.50 ea, " ™ 6 6 prints 15.00 
SINGLE RE-PRINTS—$2 . 
TIxl4— 15.00 ....... extra prints 4.00 


Prints are brilliant in color, semi-matte finish, salon 

mounted. Deiivery ten days. nd cash with order 

or we ship C. O. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Discount to Dealers 


NATURAL COLOR CORP. 


326 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. M, Chicago, Ill. 











Save on quality 
35mm DEVELOPING 


Any 6 or 8 exposure rol! 
Gim DEVELOPED and c 
individual Panel Prints “electric 
delivered in loose-leaf 


= Ss 

Ty Prot. Deliv. 
eager hanna 2 toosettar ‘ALBUM Mail 
| le a 

cn oomnse =| 5c roll with $1--QUICK SERVICE. 


PHOTO LAB, inc. | = 220, Washingion, D. & 







Will pay $1.00 each for photographs 
of monuments, building, parks, 
churches, landmarks, clubs, etc. Send 
10c for catalog. 
Corporation, 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Adrian Photos 
149-15 46th Avenue, 









AMERAS -ACCESSORIES 
NEWGUSED <¢ BARGAIN PRICES 


S\ NOW IS THE TIME ! 
Get 


what you ness & at our 
Prices. We have everything 
photographic. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 
216 ‘NEW 


rupron WIAs Aol iieM elt esas YORK 
. Trades ite Dept. M-3 CITY 
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Where Republic films 
ship disasters! The 
cameraman is in the 
pit at the left. The 
side of the building, 
painted blue, is the 
background. 


_> 
Special effects man, 
wearing wading 
boots, moves an 
"island" made of 
wire and wood 
coated with cement. 


While the camera 
waits, oily waste is 
spread over the 
deck of the model 


schooner. 


in E’RE blowing up a ship at 

W noon,” Harold Lydecker, chief 

of Republic Pictures special 

effects department, tells us over the 

phone. “Come out if you want to see a 
thrill in the making.” 

Winding our way through various prop 
Western and New York streets on the lot, 
we come to a big building marked “spe- 
cial effects.” Mr. Lydecker greets us and 
leads the way to the “tank.” It turns out 
to be nothing more than a large pond 
with a big blue backdrop behind it. 

A four-foot model of a two-masted 
schooner has just been wheeled on a little 
cart from the workshop to the pond. Mr. 
Lydecker’s brother, Ted, who handles the 
miniature division of the “special effects” 
department, has everything under way. 
Two assistants, wearing high fishermen’s 
waders, carry the little boat out and 
anchor it by some “islands” in the pool. 
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By PHILIP BAILEY 
With Author's Illustrations 


ow 


Harold Lydecker, head special 
effects man, squats to get a "sea 
level" view of the miniature gale 
being whipped up by the wind 
machine on his right. The camera 
is seen on his left. 





The men move the rocky islands, which 
are made from wood and wire and cov- 
ered with cement until they get the right 
photographic effect. 

There is a pit dug about two feet be- 
low the surface of the pond for Bill Brad- 
ford, the motion picture cameraman, to 
work. Bradford is a specialist at taking 
miniature and special effects shots. This 
camera work requires an entirely different 
technique from filming real people. 

The movie camera’s lens is six inches 
above the surface of the pond and almost 
level with the Liliputian schooner’s deck. 
It’s very important that the lens is level 
with the action. A “minnie” scene filmed 
from the wrong angle will ruin the real- 
istic illusion. Nearly all miniature shots 
such as train wrecks, auto wrecks, etc., 
are filmed on platforms about three feet 
off the ground. This enables the camera 
to be easily arranged level with the action. 
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PER SPE SR SR RO eae RED 


ollywood “Films 








HOME VOVIE DEPARTMENT 


“PICS IN MIMATURE 





The script says: “A blaze breaks out on the deck of the 
schooner. Violent explosion follows in the hold.” 

A powder bomb, about the size of a three-inch firecracker, is 
placed inside the ship. It is made of black and flash powders. The 
combination of the two powders photographs well. The flash 
powder makes a bright flash while the black powder gives off 
dark smoke. A wire connects the powder charge with the shore, 
where an assistant is ready 
to set it off at the signal from PC Oe eae 
Chief Lydecker. Tey, » ; 

One of the assistants 
splashes oil along the deck 
and ignites it while another 
man pours some Titanium 
Tetrachloride, which is the 
fancy name for liquid smoke, 
out of a bottle onto the wee 
ship’s stern. 

On the bank, a wind ma- 
chine, consisting of an air- 
plane propeller and a gaso- 
line motor, roars away, stir- 


“All Set" and the 

effects man scrams 

(far picture). There's 

a cargo of black pow- 

der in that heav- 
ing hull! 


< 


“Do it again.” More 
liquid smoke is 
poured on. 


"Bingol" The blast is 
set off with an electric 
detonator wired to 
shore. The deckhouse 
sails through the air, 
surrounded by flames. 
Leica snapshot, 
| 1000th at f4.5. The 
fire will be put out 
and the hull saved for 
another picture. * 
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How a life size set 
is used with a min- 
iature set. The ac- 
tors scramble out of 
a trailer stalled be- 
fore an_ onrushing 
locomotive. 


Closer comes the 

train. These photos 

are from a Para- 
mount film. 


The players have 
succeeded in getting 
away. The vertica! 
smoke column indi- 
cates that the life 
size locomotive is 
slowing up. It will 
come to a com- 
plete stop. 


At this point, the 
film cuts suddenly 
to the miniature 
scene, The- details 
are accurate except 
for the telephone 
pole cross arms 
which are smaller 
than in the preced- 
ing picture. 


The breakaway model 
trailer is beginning 
to crack up. The 
body has left the 
wheels. It was light- 
ly pasted together. 


It collapses like an 
eggshell. Notice 
how carefully the 
cameramen were to 
match the direction 
of the light with the 
full-size scenes. 


The locomotive goes 

right through the 

trailer. The specia’ 

effects men must 

have given it a good 
push! 





ring ripples in the water. These will film 
like waves. Waves have to be made accord- 
ing to the scale of the boat. 

We now crawl down into the camera pit 
alongside of the motion picture camera to 
try and get a shot with our Leica, from 
about the same angle as the movie camera. 


Miniature explosions and wrecks are taken 
at high speed. They look real on the screen 
because the scenes are filmed about four 
times as fast as they are shown. The result 
is the “slow motion” effect of life-size sub- 
jects. The cameraman was using his 1-inch, 
24 mm. lens. 

The motion picture camera is especially 
built for speed. It has a tachometer con- 
structed on the side of it. The camera 
will crank many times the normal speed. 
For this explosion it is spinning about 110 
frames per second. 

Flames crackle along the deck of the 
midget schooner. Waves smash against the 
bow. Everyone is tense! 

“Spin ’em!” yells Lydecker. The movie 
camera’s motor begins to purr. Miniature 
shots aren’t taken with sound, so quiet is 
not necessary. Sounds are “dubbed in” later 
by the sound department. 

“Shall I blow her, now?” questions the 
anxious assistant. 


“Okay,” shouts Lydecker, “let her go!” 


There is a deafening boom. A hot flash 
smites our faces. Flames leap five feet into 
the air. Parts of the deck soar ten feet into 
the air. Fear grips us that the explosion 
might have cracked our minicam’s lens. In- 
spection of the lens proves it’s all right, 
however. 

Later, Lydecker told us that miniature 
explosions have cracked camera filters on 
several occasions. They have to get the 
camera as close to the action as possible. In 
filming big miniature blasts the cameraman 
usually places a piece of cheap optical glass 
in front of the expensive lens. Filters are 
used for miniature work just as they are for 
other types of motion picture filming. They 
are used to create night, foggy and stormy 
effects, besides softening the picture and 
bringing out cloud and dark sky effects. 
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Airplanes, automobiles, trucks, trains, dams, bridges, 
buildings and tunnels have been blown up or wrecked by 
Republic’s miniature department during the past two 
years. One of the most exciting miniature scenes that 
Lydecker ever staged was the Battle of the Alamo for the 
Richard Dix film, “Man of Conquest.” The Alamo was 
built on a ramp so the camera could be placed low enough 
for normal sky effects. Tiny charges of powder were 
placed in different parts of the structure so that when each 
was set off it looked on the screen as if it were being hit 
by an artillery shell. 

For another film a thrilling miniature sequence showed 
a dog team and sled being buried by an avalanche. The 
“snow and ice” that came roaring down the model mountain 
to bury the dwarf dog team was made of gypsum, bleached 
corn flakes and soap chips. 


Miniature people and animals are seldom used in minnie 
shots. It is hard to build them so that they will appear to 
move naturally on the screen. But, as in the case of the 
ship blowing up, your eye is focused on the flames and the 
sudden explosion; thus you aren’t thinking about looking 
for sailors on board. 

Special effects men tell, with due pride, how their 
miniature created thrills often outshadow those done by 
stunt men and life-size models. For example, the script for 
an air film called for a spectacular crash of a large air 
liner at night. The studio bought a huge, old transport 
plane and constructed a high runway on their ranch for the 
plane to roll down and crash. Various types of prop 
trees hid the runway. The plane and the work on the 
runway cost the studio $40,000. All night the director and 
the camera crew worked, getting everything set for the 
breath-taking moment when the big plane would roll to 
its doom. 


“Roll ’em!” roared the director at 4:00 a.m. 

The big plane zoomed down the runway and went 
boom! Flames leaped from its three motors and crept 
over the wings. It looked very thrilling, but something had 
gone wrong — the big plane had not turned over, as the 
story called for it to do. 

“We'll do this d— wreck in miniature!” barked the 
director, as he tore at his hair. 

Still photography also plays an important part in making 
miniature scenes. Special effects men follow photographs 
of actual scenes carefully in making their (Page 120, please) 


A series of ten pictures showing a truck being pushed off 
a bridge by another truck. It falls on the model railway 
tracks be!ow and is nearly hit again by a locomotive. A 
-"super" miniature thrill, it looks like the real thing when 
projected on the screen. Model sequences are filmed at 
high speed to simulate realism. Photos by Earl Theisen. 













































































O THE TITLES in your films real- 
ly do what they are supposed to 
do—introduce, clarify, explain—or 

are they just so much excess baggage? 

The three distinct kinds of titles are: 

I. Main and end titles. These should 
be a part of every film. 

II. Sub-titles. These fill in gaps where 
logical transition between two scenes is 
missing, or the meaning of the scene fol- 
lowing is not apparent. A sub-title is 
never used to explain a preceding scene. 
Most films need a few sub-titles, but cine- 
experts agree that the fewer you can get 
by with, the better. 

III. Speaking sub-titles. These put 
words into the mouth of your subject, 
serving the same purpose in clarifying 
action and meaning as Group II. 

The credit title is not given a classifica- 
tion because it is seldom used in home 
movies. A separate title to proclaim who 
made the film seems somehow too preten- 
tious—except, perhaps, in the case of an 
enacted “film drama.” It is, of course, 
quite in order for the main or end title to 
carry a “John Jones presents:” or “Filmed 
by the Clarks.” 


The main title introduces the film. If 
well-worded and well-made, the specta- 
tor’s interest will be aroused immediately. 

Wording is important. Avoid triteness, 
but it is not necessary to be elaborate or 
clever. “Jimmy’s Third Birthday” is bet- 
ter than “Three Strikes for Jimmy,” be- 
cause the latter is misleading. “The 
World’s Longest Bridge” is better than 
“A Great Engineering Achievement,” be- 
cause the former is more direct. The well- 
worn “A Day At ” can be replaced 
with “The Day We »’ which denotes 
more action, though a still more direct 
title would follow if the “day” phrase were 
omitted entirely. 

The main title should suggest the sub- 
ject matter, mood, and tempo of the film. 
Occasionally, a main title deliberately mis- 
leads the spectators, usually for a humor- 
ous effect. There are rare instances when 
this might be permissable. For example, 
a film with the main title “Hunting the 
African Lion” turns out to be a neighbor- 
hood search for a lost dog. However, a 
more direct title in this case might be let- 
tered to look like a page of want-ads in 
a newspaper. Featured prominently would 
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be “LOST. Brown dog. Some collie but 
mostly airedale. Answers to name of 
Beans.” Such a title definitely tells the 
spectator the kind of film he is going to 
see, and what it is about. 

The use of a newspaper ad as a title 
suggests another point. It is not always 
necessary that the title consist of words. 
Often a good close-up will be significant 
enough to introduce the subject, and thus 
act as a title. Hands packing the picnic 
basket; hands opening a box of golf-balls ; 
a hand signing for a special delivery let- 
ter, with a close-up of the letter follow- 
ing— these and other scenes are full 
enough of meaning to be worthy substi- 
tutes for the more familiar worded title. 

The end title is usually a simple “The 
End” or “Finis.” It should match the 
main title in background, style of letter- 
ing, and other features. If the main title 
is animated, the end title also should be 
animated, or have at least a still back- 
ground which ties in with the animated 
scene. There are, of course, close-ups 
also which can be used in place of the 


Title film may 
be developed 
like negatives 
in an ordi- 
nary tray. 








end title: the car disappearing down the 
road; the sunset; a child asleep in bed— 
these are three, but many more might 
be suggested. 

Be sure to splice a foot or two of black 
leader after your end title, to prevent the 
glare of a “white screen” from striking 
the audience’s eyes. 

Sub-titles, which fill in or explain, 
should be used sparingly. Often an addi- 
tional scene or two may be shot after the 
final edit to fill in the break and eliminate 
the necessity for a sub-title. But if a 
title is definitely called for, be sure to 
use one. 

Sub-titles, both explanatory and spoken, 
should be worded clearly and _ briefly. 
More important, they should point defin- 
itely to the scene following. A title that 
digresses with a slightly humorous refer- 
ence that is understood only by those who 
are in the picture, breaks the continuity. 
Attempts to be funny in titles often fail. 
Seen several times, in the identical word- 
ing, the humor loses much of its original 
sharpness. 

The maximum length of a title (with 
rare exceptions) should be _ twenty-five 
words. The film will move faster, how- 
ever, if the meaning can be delivered in 
six, eight, or ten words. 

Never run one title immediately after 
another, except at the beginning of the 
film. If a second title contains a “punch” 
you wish to save until the audience has 
read the first title, either splice in a suit- 
able short scene between the titles, or 
leave room on the first title for the “punch- 
line,” which is lettered on a separate strip. 
Photograph the title without this first, 
then stop the camera and fasten the strip 
in position on the title card, and continue 
shooting. 

Titles can be made either with or with- 
out a titler. They can be hand-lettered, 
printed, or made with separate ready- 
made letters which are arranged to form 
words. 

Title cards made for the titler are about 
three by four inches in size. The printed 
or lettered card is clipped into the easel 
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frame of the titler. The camera shoots 
very close to this card, through an aux- 
iliary lens. 

If you letter your title cards, keep the 
lettering simple and direct. Avoid indi- 
vidualistic flourishes and meaningless de- 
partures from the standard form. Study 
printed letters, noting particularly the 
widths; the position of the cross-strokes; 
the formation of the letter “S”; and the 
length of descenders and ascenders (down 
and up strokes on small letters) in rela- 
tion to the height of letters themselves. 

Elaborate, decorative borders and dash- 
es clutter up the title. Keep all borders, 
illustrative “spots,” etc., simple and un- 
obtrusive. ; 

Backgrounds with a definite texture 
lend interest. You can even use a snap- 
shot as a background—provided it is fairly 
even-toned and recognizable even when 
cut up by the lettering. 

Shooting pictures without a titler, which 
allows working with a larger card—often 
a distinct advantage—brings up the bug- 
aboo of all close-up filming—parallax. As 
explained in December CrNnecam, this 
means that what you see in your finder 
will not be exactly what is recorded on 
the film, due to the slightly different posi- 
tions of finder and lens. 

Titles made without a titler are there- 
fore usually not centered as perfectly as 
those made with a titler. For this reason, 
it is advisable to allow plenty of margin 
on the title card, to avoid possibility of 
the lettering coming too close to the edge. 

To make titles on reversal film (the film 
you ordinarily use in your camera), the 
title card should look just as it will appear 
on the screen. That is, for white letters 
on black, the title card is lettered or 
printed white on a black background. 

Lettering can easily be reversed to re- 
produce white as black or vice versa. To 
do this, shoot with “positive” film and 
develop as an ordinary negative. The 
diagram on page 117 shows how to con- 
struct a simple rack for use with an ordi- 
nary “8x10” (9x11 inch) developing tray. 
The rack will hold about eleven feet. 
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CONTEST CALENDAR 





Open to 


Subjects 


Prizes 


For copy of rules, write to 


Contes* closes 





Anyone 


**Key Pictures” 


$100; second, $25; 


First, 
twelve, $3 


third, $15; 


each. 


See page 122 


April 1 





Amateur pho- 
tographers of 
Union County, 
N. J. 


Pictures made in 
Union oe + 1 
to Mar. four 
classes of Beg 


Six merchandise awards in 
each classification; also 
one $30 Argus camera for 
Grand Prize. 


Amateur Photo Contest, 
Park 

Commission, P.O. Box 
231, Elizabeth, N. J. 


March 15 





All amateur 
photographers 


1940 Packard cars, in 
any setting. 


Five new Packard cars 
$3,600 in cash, and 150 
awards of merit. 


Local Packard dealer, 
or: Contest Dept 
Packard Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


March 15 





Anyone 


A medical or health 
building activity. 


First, $200; 2nd, ns 3rd, 
$50; next 5, each $10; 
next ten, each 3 next 

, each $2. 


Hype Contest Editor, 
5 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Anyone 


Some aspect of child 
welfare. 


First, $10; second, $5; third, 
$2.50. 


The Tose Mass ” 
East 16th St., N.¥.C 


April 1 








All Amateur 
photographers 


Homes and gardens, 
three classifica- 
tions. 


cash, also other 


$250 in 


Photo Contest, National 
House and arden 
Expo. Room 605, 228 
N. LaSalle St. , Chicago. 





All amateur 
photographers 


Production, market- 
ing or consumption 
of eggs and poultry. 


second, 
twenty- 
each. 


prize, $25; 
15; third, $i0; 
ive prizes of $1 


American Poultry 
nal, 536 So. 
Chicago, Ill. 


our- 


Clark St., 





Visitors to 
Cypress Gar- 
dens, Feb. 1 
to May 1 


Color and black 
and white photo- 
raphs taken in 
aol Gardens. 


For black and white photos: 
Six prizes, totaling 
$175; for color photos, 

one $50 prize. 


Cypress Gardens, 
Charleston, S. C. 


April 13 








Any subject illumi- 


nated 
flashligh' 


Anyone 
by pocket 
ts. 


$5 for each proto accepted. J. M 


Mathes, Inc., 
East 42nd St., 
York City. 


122 
"New 





Announced on NBC’s 
“Adventures L, 


plang rl 
f0:30° p. m., EST. 


Anyone in the 
United States 
NBC 

and 
milies ) 


(except 
emplo: 
their fa: 














“Adventures in Photog- Weekly 
raphy,” National 
Broadcasting Co., 
RCA Euiides. Radio 


City, N 














A strong rubber band is attached to one 
end of the film and hooked over a peg 
on the rack. The film is wound on the 
rack in the darkroom, emulsion side out. 
(An orange safelight used for bromide en- 
larging papers would be safe for positive 
film.) When the other end is reached, a 
rubber band is fastened to it also. These 
rubber bands should be quite tightly 
stretched at the beginning of development, 
as the film will become quite slack in 
the developing solution. 


Water (125° F.) 

Metol . 

Sodium Sulphite, desiccated 

Hydroquinone 4 OZ. 

Sodium carbonate, monohydrated. . 32 oz. 

Potassium Bromide . 150 gr. 

Add cold water to make two quarts of 
solution. Use undiluted. Develop 5 to 8 min- 
utes at 65°. 


When the film is developed to the point 
desired, it should be washed and placed 
in a hypo solution until thoroughly fixed. 
It is then washed in running water for 
about an hour. 

The film can be dried by removing it 
to another rack or, in the case of short 
lengths, by hanging it from one end. Ex- 
cess moisture should be removed with 
moist absorbent cotton or a viscose sponge. 

Titles for color film are often shot on 
tinted base positive film. This is avail- 
able in blue, purple, amber, and other 
colors. Expensive color film is thus saved, 
and the color title made with positive film 
is more attractive in color reels than or- 
dinary black-and-white. 
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Epics in Miniature 
(Continued from page 115) 





Alexander Wood, who makes models for 
the movies, holds a picture of a French 
locomotive that Selznick International 
Pictures sent hirn to model an engine 
after, He is holding the partly completed 
engine in his other hand. It is built to 
the scale of '/4 inch to the foot. It will 
fall off a bridge in the film. 


miniature sets. 

The theatergoer seldom knows the dif- 
ference between real life-size and miniature 
shots. In a recent Paramount film, a 
locomotive crushed a deluxe trailer to 
kindling wood. A real trailer was taken 
to a railroad crossing and parked on the 
tracks. A steam engine came pounding 
down the tracks towards it. The players 
scrambled out of the trailer, seemingly 
just in the nick of time. There the 
cameras stopped and the engineer brought 
the train to a safe stop many feet from 
the stalled trailer. 

The cameras resumed the “crash” 
scene at the studio. A platform about 
30 feet long, 15 feet wide and 3 feet 
above the ground showed the’ model rail- 
way line. Freight train, trailer and whole 
layout was constructed to the scale of 
34 inch to the foot. This is three times 
as large as the usual toy electric train. 
Most special effects men like to work with 
as large miniatures as they can handle or 
afford to build. They are easier to photo- 
graph realistically. We once saw a model 
submarine, ten feet long, that was used in 
a Warner Bros. film. 

The trailer was a “break-away” model 
made from balsam wood and bristol board. 
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The model’s various parts were glued 
together very lightly, so that the slightest 
impact of the small locomotive would 
cause it to fall to pieces. 

When the miniature scene was finished 
it was spliced onto the real scene. On the 
screen it was almost impossible to tell 
where the real locomotive scene ended and 
the model scene began. Only by care- 
fully examining stills from the film could 
two very slight inconsistencies be noted. 
One was the cross-arms on the telegraph 
poles; they are slightly smaller on the 
miniature set. The second error in detail 
is the fact that the Venetian blind in the 
real trailer is down, while it is raised in 
the model. 

Part of the job of making a perfect 
miniature action scene that will appear 
real on the screen is to have authentic 
models. Alexander Wood makes a busi- 
ness of building model boats, trains and 
airplanes for the movies. A studio usually 
sends him a picture of whatever they want 
built and tells him what size is desired. He 
is usually on hand to help control his 
models before the camera. 

Most models are operated by wires. 
Very fine “hair wires” are used, that are 
not visible on the screen. Bits of dry ice 
are used in locomotives and ships to 
simulate steam blowing off. Often a tiny 
rubber hose is placed in a locomotive, 
through which black smoke can be blown. 
Talcum powder blown through a_ hose 
will also photograph like smoke or steam. 
When filming miniature scenes in silhou- 
ette you can use almost any type of cheap 
models, just so their outline looks real. 
Motors are seldom put in movie models. 
Trains and trucks that are required to 
move are often sent down inclines to 
gather momentum. 

A special effects man at one of the 
studios told us that he makes movies, with 
his 8mm. Bell & Howell Filmo, of exciting 
miniature scenes they make at the studio. 
He usually films these at top speeds of 
64 or 48 frames per second. The opening 
depends on the light of the set. Of 
course he doesn’t get the wonderful results 
the professional 35mm. camera gets, but 


he has something of interest to show his 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


$200 IN CASH FOR KEY PICTURES 


ILLUS- 


TRATING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING TITLES: 


1) Success - 

2) —- 
3) Hope 

4) Traffic 


6) Entertainment 


5) The pleasure of country life 


7) The joy of children 
8) The discomforts of modern living 12) Newlyweds 


9) Club women 
10) Busybodies 
11) The struggle for beauty 


For the best Key pictures in this contest MINICAM Magazine will make the 


following awards : 


Prizes: $100 first prize; $25 second prize; $15 third prize; 


plus 


twelve prizes of $5 each for each print selected. 


CONTEST RULES 


. Anyone may participate in this contest and a: 
many prints as desired may be submitted. 

. Each print must illustrate one of the subjects listed 
above. The test is how much of a story is told 
in one picture. 

. Title each print with one of the twelve titles given 
and tell in a hundred words or less what the print 
means to you. Also list technical data, camera, 
film, exposure, etc., used. This information should 
be written on the back of each print or on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper which should be pasted on 
the print. 

é Phelogranh should be 4x5 inches in size or 
larger. om A on a smooth surface such as glossy 


6. Write your name and address on the back of 
each print. 

. The judges will be appointed by MINICAM and 
their decision will be final. Every effort will be 
made to insure the safety of all entries, but 
MINICAM will not be responsible for material 
submitted. 

. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
return of prints is desired. 

. if prints have been reproduced in any other mag- 
azine, state publication and date. 

‘ Closing date: April |, 1940. 

entries to Key Picture Contest, 


a fers yy all 
NICA Magazine, 22 East [2th Street, 
Cincianath, Ohio. 


or semi-ma 
. Prints should” preferably be UNmounted. 


For examples of ''Key" pictures see the article ''How to Take Key Pictures’ in 
February MINICAM, page 28. 
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INSTANTLY — ACCURATELY 
with this amazingly simple 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
CALCULATOR 


A handsome 10 inch slide rule 
made of well-seasoned wood—white 
ition face permits fine cali- 


com 

brations and easy reading—magni- 

fying indicator of unusual wer 

ts oe against face of rule 

—illustrated instructions on back of 

rule for ready reference—packed in 

neat pocket case with closing flap. Pes! 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY Pala 


Every Photographer Needs One 


Gives dimensions instantly and accurately in en- 
larging and reducing—percentages of increase and 
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THALMETAL TRIPOD A handsome, uniquely- 
styled, metal tripod. The 

upper leg section is a rigid channel of polished metal 
while the lower section Is tough black harcwood. It is 
completely Rigidized and fitted with Sure Foot Points. The 
Precision-built Pan-Tilt Head has full panorama 

sweeps, Instant-On Plug and is chromium fin- 

ished. This tripod is outstanding in appearance— 

in serviceability—in dollar value. Price $14.00 


THALHAMMER COMPANY $f se, thelr 

1015 W. 2nd St. Los Angeles, Cal. ~ a writers, printers, 

Available by Mail ae me Through Minicam 
xclusively 

100 Ft. 16 MM. r complete outfit, send 50c in coins or 


$@o00 | iu . 
AMBERTINT FILM 9 Hi i mADE, paid. Satistaction guaranteed or money re- 
Including Machine Piccsiaing " oo funded. (Dealers write for quantity prices.) 


pack ain 16 mm. reversible safety OUTDOOR film, 
ches x daylight spools — ready to load and shoot. 
Weston tating 8—a REAL film for better outdoor 
photography. Shoot more outdoor at less cost with 
Ambertint. California buyers include sales tax. 
Order several rolls today. 
HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 


“The West’s Greatest Film Mail Order House 
Southgate Write for Bulk Film Catalog 


avers, photo-finishers, 























MINICAM, 22 E. 12th St., Cineinnatl, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send Photographer's Calculators. 





California 
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‘Trade Mart Reg U S Pat Ofer 


EDERA PERFORMANCE and VALUE 


Federal Enlargers hold top position 
in the enlarger field. They are popu 
larly priced, and their special value is 


> expressed in the completeness of the 
machines, ease and simplicity of operation, 
sturdiness of construction, and most impor- 


tant of all, the excellent results derived. 


Model #246 for negatives from 35mm 
up to 2%4"x3%" . complete with F:4.5 
F Anastigmot Lens, 3%” focal ‘ength, ond 
wis diaphragm, double extension bellows 
7 , (to accommodote lenses from 2” to 5” 
‘ focal length) double condenser system. con- 
vertible negotive corrier for either gloss or 
dustiess meto! plates, new adjustable meto! 
mask, micrometer focusing control, counter 
bolance adjustment, and mony other feo 
— tures. Complete with F:4.5 Lens. 


+4950 
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OTHER NEW 
FEDERAL ENLARGERS 


Model =506 for nego- 
tives from 35mm to 24” 
ELY zs x2" complete with F:8 

” Ja - $9.95 


le Medel =121 tor oll 
5 negotives, 35mm up to 
: s 2%"x3%4" complete with 
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rt ote i 


ASK F:6.3 Anastigmat Lens 
YOUR $17.95 
DEALER Model =245 for nego- 
tives from miniature up to 
2%"x 3%" complete with 
+:4.5 Anastigmat Lens and 

iris diaphragm $39.50 
S Model =230 some os 
2245 (F:6.3 Lens) and iris 











Pes! diaphrogm . . $34.50 
Pald ALL PRICES $1.00 
higher on West Coast 
in en- 
e and 
3 who 
yhotog 
copy 
nicam Entirely made in U. S. A. 
qs New complete catalogue with de 
prices.) tailed description on request. 


FEDERAL | 


STAMPING & ENGINEERING CORP. 
24 Lafayette Steet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tors. 





Alfred Eisenstaedt, famous staff photograp 
of LIFE Magazine and technical direct 
of Pix Publishing, Inc., international pl 
agency, continues: 


“It must be sensitive... give you reliak 
readings under all light conditions. ..i 
dim as well as in glaring light. 


“It must give quick readings . . . not was 
your time or distract your attention. 
simpler the meter is to operate, the bette 
it will serve you as an aid to your picture 
“It must be compact... easily carried an 
put away without fumbling. Extra sii 
means extra worry.” 


Sensitivity — Simplicity— Compactness 

these three words sum up Eisenstaed 

ideas on exposure meters. They are als 
a perfect description of the PHOTRI 
so... the one exposure meter that offet 
you “all three.” 


Compare before you buy. Try Photrix § 
in dim light and test its sensitivity . . . ne 
the distinct readings, even under t 
most adverse light conditions. Opera 
it... observe the simplicity of its dial, th 
absence of baffles, the clear figures. 
calculating, no transferring data fre 
one scale to another... it reads like 
watch. Finally, slip it into your ve 
pocket or handbag and see how easy it 
to carry with you. 


Have your dealer demonstrate Photril 
SS to you today. o 


At your dealers, or write for illustrated booklet to Dept. 





INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION, 8 West 40th Street, New York 








York 


